























START RIGHT FINISH RIGHT 


Route men given the 
necessary sales 
training . 
s Build up profitable 
routes. 


Well planned ad- 
vertising campaigns 
properly executed 
more than justify the 


investment made. Make Your Selection from 


these Spring and Hard 
Your loaf started : Winter Wheat Flours 


with International : * 
“Bakery Proved” receives the con- \S ‘ “ SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Flours sumer’s highest ee CINDERELLA 
stamp of approval. Le Se TES canes ROBIN HOOD 


* 
International “Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the ae . MERLIN « RED DRAGON 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern Be * ; MINUTE MAN 
bakery — they finish right. * 
When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
without paying a premium. WHEAT FLOURS 


* 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY «+ MINNEAPOLIS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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NOT A HAIR’S BREADTH VARIATION 
































With the price of every: bushel of wheat virtually con- 
trolled by agencies of government, the cost of milling 
wheat is about the same to every miller, except for this: 





(1) The miller can pay the full price for the kind of 
wheat he must grind if he is to maintain his own flour 
quality standards, or— 





2 
(2) He can shade the quality of the wheat he buys enough 
to save a few, or even many, cents per bushel and make a 
flour that will “get by’ for a while with those who be- 
lieve a cheaper and poorer flour can ever be a bargain. 





We have definitely chosen rm follow course No. 1, and 


every buyer of the products of this company can be assured 
of getting full, standard quality without a hair's breadth 
deviation from the rigid types of our own laboratory ¢on- 
trols of wheat blends and baking tests of the performance 
of the flour product. 





This is a definite commitment of contract character. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“TISMERTA”’ 
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We invented ISMERTA FLOUR. 


We do not mean that we devised any new milling 
machinery or even any new milling process. 


What we invented was a little different and greater 
care in the selection and exact blending of different 
types of wheat and a little different handling of 
the streams in the milling procedure. 


The result was—and is—the production of a type 
of flour of particular distinction in the matter of 
its even performance in the bakery and of dis- 
cernibly superior quality in the bread out-turn. 


Any quality-minded baker can see this for himself 
with his first use of ISMERTA. 


ISMERTA—The Flashing Arrow 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MAKES MONEY FoR YOU 


a 


1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- 
ducing pure-white breads, smooth 
in texture, delightful to eat. Next 
time, specify these sales-making 
flours — enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 


dependability in shop performance. 
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ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER = 
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WE COULD “SAVE” 





but we'd he wasting money because you couidn't read it! 


The same principle applies to the brand on your flour bags. If the 
brand is not large enough to be read easily and identified instantly 
by shoppers in the retail store, printing economies may turn out to 


be extravagances. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES Chicago Houston Memphis Oklahoma City Salina 


Basten iciwar Takeltelalel slolik: Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 


Kansas Cit IS feavae @lalste tats  eekol ale] Tela taclalakiae) 
y 


Brooklyn Detroit Los Angeles New York City Pittsburgh Seattle 
stUhaael fe East Pepperell Louisville Norfolk St. Louis Wichita 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 

















Despite the enormous quantities of 
wheat under government controlled 
storage, we are approaching that 
season of the year when great 
reserves in miller's own storage— 
preferably near the wheatfields— 
doubly assure the uniformity of 
his flour. As always, we have these 


own reserves in our own bins. 


The Customer Is Always Right 
When the Flour Is Right to Begin With 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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The Ghost of Sylvester Graham 


By Dr. James A. Tobey 


Director of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


ETURN of vitamins and min- 
R erals to our white breads is prob- 

‘ably causing acute exultation in 
the wrathful spirit of the late Sylvester 
Graham. To be sure, the crusader for 
whom “graham bread” was named had 
never encountered a vitamin or a food 
mineral when he departed this life some 
90 years ago. Nor was he adept in the 
science of his period. But Mr. Graham 
had positive ideas about diet and health 
and the hygienic value of so-called nat- 
ural foods, which he’ expressed long, 
loud, and violently during a brief but 
turbulent career. 


FRENZIED FADDIST 


Of the many food faddists who have 
colored the American scene, Graham was 
probably the most frenzied. To numer- 
ous persons he was, and still is, a prophet 
of better health, and there is no doubt 
that some of his ideas on bathing, fresh 
air, sunlight, exercise and dress reform 
made valuable contributions to the popu- 
lar health movement. Most of his con- 
ceptions of a proper diet were, however, 
based on superficial knowledge and dis- 
torted facts, so that much of his teach- 
ings on this subject was erroneous and 
some of it was harmful. 

Like so many other self-appointed re- 
formers in the field of human _ health, 
Sylvester Graham was not a doctor of 
medicine, nor a scientist, nor even a 
well-educated man. He became a clergy- 
man when he was 30, but his schooling 
had been desultory and consisted mainly 
of a short session at Amherst Academy 
in 1823. Although often known as “Doc- 
tor” Graham, it is doubtful if he ever 
acquired a legitimate doctorate of any 
sort. 

Sylvester Graham was born in 1794 in 
West Suffield, Conn., of good Scotch an- 
cestry, one of his forebears having been 
Marquis of Montrose. 
years old when Sylvester, his seventeenth 


His father was 72 


child, was born, and he died soon after. 
The boy, who was sickly and seemed des- 
tined for tuberculosis, was then brought 
up in casual fashion by various unsym- 
pathetic relatives. 
4 Miss Earl, who had nursed him through 
a long illness, and shortly thereafter 
launched on a career as a preacher, the 
Profession of his father. 

After several years in the pulpit, Mr. 
Graham was appointed in 1830 as general 
agent for the Pennsylvania Temperance 
Society. In order to deal effectively with 
the evils of alcohol, he studied physiology 
and reached the conclusion that intem- 
Perance was not confined to drink, but 
included eating, clothing and the sex 
life. In 1834 he wrote a treatise on chas- 
tity for young men. 

An invitation to lecture on these cogent 


In 1826 he married 


subjects at the Franklin Institute in Phil- 
adelphia in 1830 started Graham off on 
a lecturing jaunt to New York and New 
England. 
decried the use of all animal foods, in- 


He espoused vegetarianism, 


sisted that bread be made of coarse, un- 
bolted wheat and eaten when at least 
a day old, and fulminated against the 
tightly laced corsets and the lack of bath- 
ing which were characteristics of the 
times. 

“GRAHAMISM” 


Graham soon had developed an_in- 
fallible system of health, 
known to his gradually increasing horde 
of followers as “grahamism.” This re- 
gime, based largely on vegetarianism, was 
offered as a sure cure for cholera, then 
rampant on the eastern seaboard. When, 
however, Graham departed hurriedly 
from New York in 1832 at the outset of 
a cholera epidemic, and many of his fol- 
lowers contracted the disease, the apostle 


which was 


of health suffered a decline in popularity. 
Today we know that cholera is a dan- 
gerous contagious disease which is spread 
mainly by polluted water and foodstuffs. 
It is now rare in this country. 


ON TO BOSTON 


Boston then became the scene of Mr. 
Graham’s operations or machinations. 
In 1837 he was joined by Dr. William 
A. Alcott, cousin of A. Bronson Alcott, 
in the organization of the American 
Physiological Society, made up mainly of 
lay persons interested in the theories of 


these two reformers. Dr. Alcott was 


actually a physician, having obtained 
his degree from the Medical Institution 
of Yale College in 1826 after one year’s 
study, preceded by two years’ tutoring 
with a local practitioner. He had aban- 
doned medicine for teaching and was 
editing a magazine called the “Juvenile 
Rambler.” 
ardent vegetarian, but strangely enough 
he had no use for salads. 

The three years from 1837 to 1840 were 
the zenith of Graham’s career. 
lished a book on bread and bread making, 


Like Graham, he was an 


He pub- 


which so agitated local bakers that riots 
broke out at his lectures. ‘The book 
itself is a dull affair, full of faddism and 
false notions about food. In 1837 Gra- 
ham also founded a magazine called the 
Health and 
which gave up the ghost in 1840, when 
from his 


“Journal of Longevity,” 
Alcott withdrew all support 
erstwhile collaborator. 

The Graham movement made such 
headway, however, that Graham board- 
ing houses were established at about this 
time. Since they could not attract healthy 
young persons, who disliked the anemic 
meals served, they were filled with elderly 
invalids, who 


dyspeptics and chronic 


often inconsiderately died. It was pro- 
posed that a Graham Hospital or Physio- 
Infirmary be set up, but this 
About this 


time Mr. Graham also became interested 


logical 
scheme never materialized. 


in the quackery known as phrenology, 
or the alleged diagnosis of mental facul- 
ties by contours and bumps on the head. 

In 1838 the 


American Physiological 








Eprror’s Note.—This article is reprinted from Hygeia. Dr 
James A. Tobey, its author, is nutrition director of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Baking, New York City. 


Hé is a lieutenant 


colonel in the Sanitary Corps Reserve, United States Army. 
While he is now doing military work as instructor in the Med- 
ical Department Correspondence School of the Second Corps 
Area, he has not yet been called to active duty in the army. A 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Tobey now gives lectures there and at Harvard University 


on public health law. 


He is a member of the New York Bar 


and has served terms as a city, state and federal public health 


officer. 


His popular health column appears in 600 daily and 


weekly newspapers throughout the country. 

Writings of Dr. Graham, including chapters of his book, 
“A Treatise on Bread and Breadmaking,” in their original text, 
were published in recent issues of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER. 
General comment upon his life, work and theories was set 
forth in the March 5, 1941, issue, and an article, “The Grist 
Great-Granddad Ground,” discussing the bread of a century 
ago, appeared in the Feb. 19, 1941, issue. 











Dr. James A, Tobey 


Society arranged for an American Health 
Convention. One of the fallacious reso- 
lutions adopted on this occasion was that 
a dish consisting of farinaceous vege- 
tables and fruits, with addition of milk 
for persons of certain ages and condi- 
tions, would afford the only cure for 
cancer and consumption. While proper 
food, along with rest and fresh air, is 
valuable in the general treatment of 
tuberculosis, diet alone seldom has com- 
plete therapeutic effect in this serious 
malady. Diet likewise has no known 
role in the cause or cure of the malignant 
tumors known as cancers. 

The graham bread advocated by Mr. 
Graham was made of very coarse wheat 
flour and must have been extremely un- 
palatable, especially since he permitted 
no yeast for leavening. The few bakers 
whom he induced to co-operate soon gave 
up this formula and produced graham 
breads with a basic dough of fine white 
flour,to which they added cracked wheat 
for bulk and roughage, and molasses for 
color. With this mixture was included 
a copious quantity of saleratus to keep 
the loaf from going sour and to aid fer- 
Ralph 


Waldo Emerson referred to Graham as 


mentation. No wonder that 
“the poet of bran bread and pumpkins.” 

After 1840 the influence of Mr. Gra- 
ham began to wane. In the previous year 
he had published a book entitled, “Lec- 
tures on the Science of Human Life,” and 
he had also issued a volume containing 
nearly 100 pages of testimonials regard- 
ing his system. Typical were testimo- 
nials such as this: “At this time Mr. 
Graham commenced a series of lectures 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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We are prepared to offer millers a wide selection 
of wheat from our own bins at fully competitive 


values shipped under our own supervision. 








F. CG, VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President . x 

. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 






CABLE ADDRESS ‘*'CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Pau! 




















EVANS MILLING CO. Mann HITE CORN PRODUCTS 66 Cremo’’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GROUPS 
PROMOTE ENRICHED FLOUR 


Promotion of the use of enriched white 
flour and bread has been selected as the 
defense project of the 
Home Economics Association and three 
affiliated groups, Miss Carolyn Wilson, 
chairman of the association and member 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, has announced. This selection 
was made after a convineing talk on en- 
richment by Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, was recently 
heard by the association. 

The three organizations co-operating 
with the state group in this project are 
the Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association, the Worchester County Home 


Massachusetts 


Economics Association and the Eastern 
Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Directors of the four home-making 
radio programs originating daily in Bos- 
ton use the word “enriched” in all recipes 
taking flour as do writers of the leading 
food columns of the metropolitan news- 
papers. Other home economists plan to 
follow the same policy. 

Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 
nutrition division of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, conferred with leaders in Boston 
on this program recently. She also spoke 
at group meetings and conferred with 
professional home public 
health officials and institutional managers 
in Washington and Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Snyder found nutritionists enthusiastic 
about enrichment, and she feels that 
there is an increased interest in and ap- 
preciation of enriched white bread and 
flour. 


economists, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR USE 
AUTHORIZED FOR ARMY 


All army quartermasters are being 
notified that the use of soft wheat flour 
in company kitchens, for the making of 
cakes and pastries, is authorized by the 
Quartermaster General, according to an 
announcement by the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association. Purchases of 
the flour for this use will be made by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot and 
the San Francisco General Depot, as are 
purchases of all wheat flour. 

“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TALKS ON ENRICHED FLOUR 

Jacksonvitie, In1.—Mrs. Clara G. Sny- 
der, director of the nutrition division of 
Wheat Flour Institute, gave two lec- 
tures on enriched white flour and bread 
here. In the afternoon she talked to 
home economics students at MacMurray 

ge and in the evening addressed 
the Jacksonville Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club on “Nutrition and 
National Defense.” 
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Passage of South Carolina Law 





to Enforce Enrichment of Bread 
Urged by National Research Body 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The movement in 
the South Carolina legislature to require 
that all white bread and flour, including 
self-rising flour, manufactured and sold 
in that state, shall be enriched won the 
approval the past week of the National 
Research Council, which dispatched tele- 
grams urging the passage of legislation 
now under consideration there. 

At the same time, the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency’s Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services took official cognizance 
of the action. While it withheld taking 
any position in the matter, M. L. Wilson, 
who is directing the national nutrition 
“ampaign, expressed the federal viewpoint 
when he said: “I regard this step in South 
Carolina as indicating that our nutri- 
tion campaign is taking effect and the 
people are taking an active interest in 
improving the diet of the American fam- 
ily. The need for enriched flour and 
bread in the South is most urgent.” 

The forthright approval and endorse- 
ment of the move in the South Carolina 
legislature toward making enriched flour 
and bread mandatory was expressed on 
behalf of the National Research Council 
in the following telegram sent to Chair- 
man T. J. Hendrix, of the House agricul- 
tural committee at Columbia, S. C: 

“Your very commendable efforts to en- 
courage universal use of flour enriched 
with vitamins and minerals have come to 
our attention. As technical advisor to 
the federal government the National Re- 
search Council wishes to apprise you of 
the consensus of the experts of our Food 
and Nutrition Board on that subject. 
If able to appear before you personally 
I should testify that competent authori- 
ties agree that many Americans are suf- 
fering from loss of efficiency and are 
manifesting more serious impairments, 
culminating in pellagra, because of de- 
ficiency in their diets of the nutrients 
The addition of 
these substances to flour will go far to 
improve the health and well being of 
the American people. 
human subjects show that persons on a 


specified in your bill. 


Experiments on 


diet similar to that of many low income 
groups when using ordinary white flour 
bread develop serious physical and _ ner- 
vouse symptoms such as depression and 
anxiety.. The subjects also lost efficiency 
in manual tasks and ability to perform 
work which involves more complex mus- 
These 
symptoms did not appear among subjects 
on the same diet but supplied with en- 
riched bread, and disappeared from the 
group having unenriched bread when the 
added constituents of enriched bread were 
given. We believe that enrichment will 
be no hardship on millers and bakers if 
all are required to meet the same stand- 
ards.” 

This message was signed by Robert F. 
Griggs, chairman, Division of Biology 
and Agriculture, of the National Re- 
search Council. It was supplemented by 
the following telegram sent to Chairman 
Hendrix by Dr. Russell M. Wilder: 

“I am in complete agreement with the 


cular and nervous co-ordination. 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





statement contained in the telegram of 
Robert F. Griggs. The campaign to pro- 
mote improved nutritive value of bread 
by increasing thiamin, niacin and iron 
contents to those of the new federal defi- 
nitions and standards for enriched flour 
and those proposed for enriched bread is 
failing to reach the lower income groups 
who depend more on flour and bread and 
most need the benefits of enriched flour 
and bread. Legislation requiring enrich- 
ment of all white flour, self-rising flour 
and white bread seems to me highly de- 
sirable as a means to meet this problem. 
Speaking as a physician with intensive 
interest in public welfare I strongly be- 
lieve that universal use of enriched flour 
and enriched bread will materially im- 
prove the general health of our people 
and contribute importantly to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war.” 

In explaining why the federal agencies 
did not take action similar to that of 
the National Research Council in sup- 
porting the South Carolina movement, 
M. L. Wilson indicated that the govern- 





FORVICTORY 














ment authorities were hesitant in giving 
any direction to state governments in 
matters of legislation which is limited to 
a single commonwealth. The policy is 
not to inject itself into state affairs, Mr. 
Wilson indicated, adding that his office 
had full knowledge of the South Caro- 
lina movement. He said that he under- 
stood that there might be some delay 
in actually passing legislation in the 
Palmetto State in order to give time 
for more general education among the 
people there as to value of enriched flour 
and bread. He disclosed that 
seemed to be no opposition to the pro- 


there 


posed legislation, though some witnesses 
before the committee that is considering 
the bill pointed out that trade barriers 








The Montrose Bakery, Towanda, Pa., 
is delivering its products with a horse- 
drawn wagon painted bright yellow and 


lettered in black. This 
Get a colorful vehicle is re- 
ported as the first of 


Horse several horsedrawn carts 


called into service in the city and nearby 
localities after the announcement of the 
government tire rationing program. 








were involved, and some brought out 
the advisability of amending the pro- 
posed act to meet the possibility that a 
shortage in the enrichment vitamins might 
There was some talk, he said, that 
a clause would be inserted to provide 


occur. 


for a special referee, whose authority 
would include modifications in the legis- 
lation in the event that adequate enrich- 
ment ingredients were not available. 

The text of the bill as it stands in its 
introductory form follows: 


A BILL to require the enrichment of white 
bread, flour and self-rising flour by the 
addition of certain vitamins and iron and 
to. prescribe this method of enrichment 
and fix penalties for violation of same, 
and to provide appropriation for enforcing 
same, 


BE IT ENACTED by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of South Carolina: 

Section 1: It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation to manufacture, 
mix, compound, sell, or offer for sale, for 
human consumption in the State of South 
Carolina any flour or self-rising flour (made 
from wheat) which does not contain the 
vitamins and other ingredients contained in 
the following formulas: 

(a) Flour shall contain in each pound not 
less than 1.66 milligrams and not more than 
2.5 milligrams of vitamin B,, not less than 
6 milligrams and not more than 24 milli- 
grams of nicotini¢é acid or nicotinic acid 
amide, not less than 6 milligrams, and not 
more than 24 milligrams of iron (Fe); 

(b) These ingredients and amount are in 
accordance with the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration's definition of enriched flour 
(Federal Register April 1, 1941, p. 1729). 
The State Department of Agriculture is em- 
powered with the authority to change, or 
add to, the ingredients and the amounts 
thereof, to conform to changes in the fed- 
eral definition of enriched flour. 

(c) Iron shall be added only in forms 
which are harmless and assimilable. The 
substances referred to in paragraph (a) may 
be added in a harmless carrier which does 
not impair the enriched flour; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admixture 
of such substances with the flour. 

Sec. 2: All white bread sold, or offered 
for sale, within the State of South Carolina 
must be made from the above described en- 
riched flour regardless of whether or not 
high potency yeast is used. 

Sec. 3: The provisions of this act shall 
be enforced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which department is authorized to issue 
such rules as may be necessary to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of flour in this 
state under the provisions of this act. The 
department or its agent representatives shall 
have authority to enter upon the premises 
of any manufacturer of flour, any wholesale 
or retail dealer in flour, for the purpose of 
inspecting and analyzing flour which may 
be offered for sale, and any person, firm or 
corporation found guilty of violating the 
terms of this act shall be subject to fine 
for each and every offense, in a sum of not 
exceeding $100, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 30 days. 

Sec. 4: The terms of this act shall not 
apply to operators of flour mills which do 
ustom grinding. 

Sec, 5: There is hereby appropriated from 
the general funds of the state the sum of 
$2,500, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, available to the Department of Agri- 
culture to be used by it in enforcing the 
provisions of this act during the fiscal year 
1942-43. 

Sec. 6: All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the terms of this act are 
hereby repealed, 

Seg. 7%: This act shall take effect on 
July 1, 1942. 





In a hearing before the House agri- 
cultural committee of the South Carolina 
legislature, D. W. Watkins, chairman of 
the State Nutrition Committee and direc- 
tor of the Extension Service, stated that 
the proposed bill represented the com- 
mittee’s unanimous recommendation. Dr. 
E. J. Lease, a biochemist with the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, said: 

“It is unfortunate that the poorest peo- 
ple who really need the enriched flour 
do not buy it and that the wealthier who 
already have a varied diet buy more 
enriched flour than the poor people.” 

Miss Lonny Landrum, home demonstra- 
tion agent, and president of the South 
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* ANOTHER QUALITY WHEAT CHAMPION * 





B. W. Parsons of Hugoton, Kansas, with his wife and son Philip, inspect 
exhibits in the recent Wheat Quality Show at Kansas State College, held in con- 
nection with Farm and Home Week. A sample of Tenmarq wheat entered by 
Mr. Parsons won first place. Philip is looking at the trophy awarded by Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 





Carolina Home Economics Association, 
said that she and her assistants had been 
advocating the use of whole wheat flour 
and home grinding of wheat, but that 
she was heartily in favor of the bill be- 
cause she realized that it would do much 
immediate good and would be of particu- 
lar benefit to low income families. Miss 
Landrum said that 98% of the flour con- 
sumed was white and that her demonstra- 
tions could not reach all persons in the 
Some preferred white breads any- 
way. Miss Landrum emphasized that 
enriching the staple foods would bring 
about quick improvement and that chang- 
ing food habits through education was 


state. 


a slow process. 

Dr. Roe E. Remington, South Carolina 
Medical College, 
been active in nutritional research and 
food control for many years, said that 
from his observations he believed the 
food habits of man were fixed and hard 


Charleston, who has 


to change. He said 45% of the Ameri- 
can people were seriously in need of an 
improvement in their nutritional status 
and presented evidence showing that the 
vitamins specified in the bill were needed 
in greater quantities by the poorer 
classes. 

Miss Ada M. Moser, home economist 
with the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, said she had been watching retail 
prices of flour and believed merchants 
were not making excessive charges be- 
cause of enrichment. 

J. B. Allen, Allen Bros. Milling Co., 
Columbia, said that it would cost only 
about a nickel to enrich a 24-lb bag of 
flour, and that no new equipment would 
He said his 
company was willing to enrich if the pub- 
lic wanted it. He said the law would 
put all the companies on the same com- 


be required by most mills. 


petitive basis and he personally saw no 
objection. 





CANADA MODIFIES EXPORT EMBARGO 
ON MILLFEED 


Offal From Western Wheat Obtained in Milling of Flour for 
Export to Newfoundland and Non-Sterling Countries in 
Western Hemisphere May be Exported 100% 


Toronto, Ont.—The embargo on ex- 
ports of millfeed from Canada since Jan. 
15 has been modified by an order of the 
Feeds Administrator in Ottawa, effec- 
tive Feb. 15. Canadian millfeed export 
policies now in effect are as follows: 

Ontario winter wheat offal—no change; 
50% of output may be exported to the 
United States. 


Western wheat offal—100% of the 
offal obtained in the milling of flour 
for export to Newfoundland and non- 
sterling countries in the western 
hemisphere may be exported to the 
United States. 

Not more than 10% of the millfeeds 
exported, whether from Ontario winter 
wheat or western wheat, shall be mid- 
dlings and not more than 40% bran. 

To establish credits millers of Ontario 


winter wheat are instructed to make an 
accounting of their production on “Win- 
ter Wheat Flour Mill Production Re- 
port” forms. This form when completed 
shall be forwarded to the office of the 
Feeds Administrator, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Ottawa, which will notify the 
export permit branch as to export credits 
established. 

Millers of western wheat must report 
to the export permit branch on “Export 
Flour Shipment Report” forms the 
amount of such flour shipped for export 
to Newfoundland and nonsterling coun- 
tries in the western hemisphere. To fa- 
cilitate calculations, millers are requested 
to report quantities in barrels of 196 Ibs, 
instead of in pounds as indicated on the 
form. 

Export credits must be established and 






export permits applied for within one 
week of the actual milling of Ontario 
winter wheat or of .the export shipment 
of western wheat flour where the quan- 
tity of millfeeds for export exceeds 100 
tons, or within two weeks where the quan- 
tity is less, provided such longer period 
as may be necessary to accumulate credit 
for a 25-ton car lot shipment will be 
allowed. Credits not so established and 
used will lapse. 

Millers shall not make forward sales 
in excess of established export credits, 
nor for shipment beyond the valid date 
of the permit which is 30 days. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOUTHWEST STATES READY 
FOR MACHINERY WORK 


Kansas.—H. E. Warren, 
manager of the emergency crop admin- 
istration of the Ninth Farm Credit Dis- 
trict, has announced that more than twice 
the number of applications for loans on 
farm machinery repair had been received 
than at this date last year. 

The Ninth Farm Credit District com- 
prises Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. Because of this run on the 
Farm Credit Administration for machin- 
ery loans thus early, Ninth Farm Credit 
District can be booked as ready for 
spring sowing, and wheat harvest in 
June. 


WIcHITA, 


February 25, 1942 


RETAIL BAKERS PLAN 
CONFERENCE IN JUNE 


ARBA Announces June 8 and 9 Dates for 
Conference in Chicago—Program 
Plans Started 
The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America announces that the National Re- 
tail Bakers Conference will be held June 
8 and 9 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The management committee of the re- 
search and merchandising department 
is arranging an informative and educa- 
tional program, details of which will be 
released from time to time. In the 
meantime, the committee will welcome 

suggestions. 

The conference will be strictly a busi- 
ness meeting, since its prime purpose is 
to give the retail bakers first-hand in- 
formation as to what is demanded and 
expected of them under present war-time 
conditions and to advise and show them 
how to adjust their production to cope 
with ingredient restrictions and such 
other governmental rules and regulations 
as may affect the retail baker. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW A & P UNIT OPENED 
Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—A new A & 
P Super Mart has been opened here on 
Fourth Street, replacing both the West 
Grand and the Second Street North 
stores of the company, which have been 
closed. 





RUSSELL - MILLER PLANS CLOSING OF 
MINNEAPOLIS MILL 


Officials Post Notice of April 1 Closing of 3,500-Bbl Mill—General 
Offices and Laboratory to Remain 
in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The Minneapolis 
mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
will probably be closed permanently on 
April 1. 
posted on the bulletin board at the mill 
on Feb. 24. 

The mill, in two units, has a combined 
capacity of about 3,500 bbls, but has 
been operated only part time for the past 


A notice to this effect was 


several years. The company’s other plants 
in North Dakota, Montana, in the South, 
and in the East, can be more profitably 
operated under existing conditions, and 
can take full care of its needs, officials 
explained. Closing of the Minneapolis 
mill has been anticipated for a long time, 
and this action may result in better 
running time for the company’s other 


—_™ 


northwestern plants, it was pointed out. 

The company announced that it will 
make some provision to tide over its old 
employees until they can find work else- 
where. Settlements will be based on age 
and years of service. Labor arrange- 
ments at their other plants would pro- 
hibit, or make very difficult, the trans- 
ferring of men from Minneapolis to those 
plants, officials added. 

The general offices and laboratory of 
the company will remain in Minneapolis. 
The company will also operate a large 
distributing plant here, to take care of 
the trade now served from this point. 
The change, it was said, will eliminate 
only the comparatively small percentage 
of its total flour production that is now 
made in Minneapolis. 





<> 


It’s All to the Good, Say Wheat Men 





A Flash of Blizzard, a Touch of Winter Hit 
Southwestern Wheat Belt in Mid-February 


The southwestern wheat belt has en- 
countered in mid-February a flash of a 
blizzard, a touch of winter with zero 
temperatures. It is all to the good, the 
wheat men say. Maybe the groundhog 
saw his shadow, who knows? Wheat 
growers prefer this winter in the winter 
months, and not in April or May. 

More provoking of smiles, on the part 
of farmers, is an announcement by the 
Department of Agriculture, through 


local county agents, that the volunteer 
wheat crop may be spared if sown to 





barley. That is, the growers must till the 
fields lightly, then sow barley, and ar- 
range so that at harvest time there be 
not more than 40 per cent wheat. The 
mixed grain can then be used for feed. 

Of all the pronouncements coming 
from the administration, this is the most 
naive that has yet been handed down. It 
is a laugh, and farmers are laughing, t0° 
Anyone knows that a poor 10 per cent 
stand of wheat, when and if conditions 
are right, will crowd out the more tim 
orous growth of barley. Wheat, in a sub- 
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soil surcharged with moisture, will stool 
10 or 20 or 30 fold. Barley often pro- 
duces a single stem from a single seed. 
So the growers, with a wise smile, won- 
der what would happen if they should 
perchance get 80 per cent wheat, for it 
js most likely that if they allow the wheat 
to stand at all it will choke out any 
amount of barley seeded. 

Growers also keep wondering about 
the infallibility of government. Just a 
few months ago officialdom was curtail- 
ing sugar beet production. Now, house- 
wives are being asked to register in order 
to get a bit of sugar and are being 
threatened with dire treatment if they 
do not offer immediate compliance. Far- 
mers say: “How come? Maybe they are 
just as wrong about our surplus wheat. 
Lick those Japs and save the wheat to 
feed the Chinese.’”—C. C. Isely. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS REPORTS 
’41 NET INCOME LOWER 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Quaker Oats Co. 
and its wholly owned domestic and Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries reported a net in- 
come for 1941 of $4,080,444, after de- 
preciation, taxes, adjustment of $134,616 
in securities to the market, and foreign 
net current assets equal, after divi- 
dends on the 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, to $4.28 a share on 702,000 shares 
of common stock. This compared with 
a net income on the same basis of $4,- 
141,511 for 1940, or $4.37 a share. 

It was reported that the 1941 in- 
come before federal and foreign taxes 
was $881,018 more than for 1940, but 
after taxes and adjustments the net 
available for dividends was $61,067 less 
than in 1940. Provision for federal and 
foreign income and profit taxes was 
$2,084,559, compared with $1,289,975 in 
1940, 

President John Stuart, in his report 
to the stockholders, stated that the total 
volume of package goods in 1941 was 
ahead of the total for 1940. The Cana- 
dian grind in 1941 was considerably 
larger than in 1940, because of purchase 
of bulk rolled oats and flour by the 
British, but the companies continued to 
be, without authorization to ship Quaker 
Oats from Canada to Great Britain, 
and the Canadian domestic package busi- 
ness was under the 1940 total. The 
British company was reported to be op- 
erating substantially as it was a year 
ago, and communications from German, 
Dutch and Danish plants have ceased, 
although last reports indicated these 
plants are in good condition. 

Mr. Stuart reported a sharp increase 
in inventories, amounting to $7,000,000, 
of which about $4,200,000 was in grain 
and the balance in miscellaneous sup- 
Plies. Mr. Stuart also disclosed in his 
Teport that the Quaker Oats Co. had 
been asked by the government to under- 
take the management of a munitions 
plant to be constructed by the govern- 
ment, and a subsidiary company has been 
formed for the purpose of entering into 
8 contract with the government for that 
Purpose. Referring to the company’s 
purchase last year of two milling prop- 
erties in Texas for $650,000, on which 
from $75,000 to $100,000 will be spent 
for modernization, Mr. Stuart said these 
Plants will furnish grain storage for 
more than 2,000,000 bus and place the 
company in a better competitive posi- 

in Texas. 

Mr. Stuart also mentioned the com- 
Pany’s purchase of a half interest in 
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patents on output of the Dehydrated 
Cereal Grasses and Cerophyl Labora- 
tories, Inc., saying that the total invest- 
ment is $1,214,882, of which $464,882 has 
been paid and the balance will be pay- 
able at the rate of $100,000 a year. 

The balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, 1941, 
showed current assets totaled $31,767,168, 
and current liabilities $6,231,132. 

A comparison follows of the financial 
statements for 1941 and 1940: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years ended Dec. 31— 1941 1940 











Operating income.... $7,004,435 $6,189,382 
Depreciation ......... 815,785 928,452 
Net operating income. 6,188,650 5,260,930 
Divs. foreign subs.... 88,455 124,629 
Other divs., int....... 22,515 33,041 
DD on0b0060 068-00 6,299,619 5,418,601 
Income taxes ....... 2,084,559 1,289,975 
PRAMS. GEOG occcccece 134,616 47,142 
GOS. TRATED ccccccecs 4,080,444 4,141,511 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 

As of Dec. 31— 
CTA: 8 65-n'b:08 4 0604 0-00 $3,990,014 $4,869,052 
Receivables .......... 5,859,478 3,888,904 
ke ne ee 14,819,667 8,023,000 
Govt., munic. sec..... 7,098,010 14,347,323 

Total current ..... $31,767,168 $31,128,279 
Other receiv., inv. ... 2,136,436 2,082,054 
Deferred charges .... 259,198 250,896 
Fixed assets (net)... 15,062,540 14,809,033 
Trade-marks, tr. rts., 

pts. and good will.. 11,086,767 10,135,506 

Total assets ...... $60,312,109 $58,405,768 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable ... $1,528,109 $908,252 
Acer, OMS ....2000. 3,816,995 2,998,477 
Due to subs. ........ 616,027 82,455 
Divs. payable ....... 270,000 270,000 

Total current ..... $6,231,132 $4,259,183 
Pat. contr. pay. iy. arr eee 
Reserves ..........6. 5,938,272 5,902,474 
Pfd. stock ($100 par) 18,000,000 18,000,000 
Common stock ...... 15,210,000 15,210,000 
PPP 14,282,705 15,034,111 





Total liabilities ... $60,312,109 $58,405,768 

*Adjustment to market of securities and 
foreign net assets (credit). In 1940, ad- 
justment for prior years showed a debit of 
$60,027. 
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JOINS EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 

T. M. Power, of Faribault, Minn., has 
joined the sales department of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., at New Ulm, Minn. Mr. 
Power, who has been engaged in other 
lines for the past few years, was for many 
years prior thereto connected with the 
milling business, and enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance in the trade. 
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ASH, PROTEIN GUARANTEES 
DROPPED AS REQUISITES 
IN ARMY FLOUR PURCHASES 


Cuicaco, I11.—Specific guarantees of 
ash and protein levels of straight grade 
flour have been dropped recently from 
the specifications under which the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster has been buying 
flour for armed forces, it is reliably re- 
ported. 

Henceforth, in place of these definite 
statements of ash and protein content 
of flour purchased, the miller is being 
asked to certify that the flour is truly 
a straight grade. 





WPB RECOMMENDS 
FLOUR PASTE 


Wheat flour is an ingredient in the 
paste recommended by the War Pro- 
duction Board to be spread on strips 
of old bed sheeting or cheap muslin 
in the making of home-made tape. 
The tape is to be pasted over win- 
dows to prevent their shattering dur- 
ing bombings. It was requested that 
adhesive tape not be used for this 
purpose because it contains cloth, 
rubber and zinc oxide, all of which 
have important military and essential 
civilian uses. 





1] 





* HOW TO APPEASE HIDDEN HUNGER . 





This is a scene from the Swift & Co. two-reel film, “Hidden Hunger,” which 
attempts to tell the world what is the proper kind of food to eat for good 
health. In the picture Walter Brennan, who plays the leading role of Farmer 
Link Squires, conducts a one-man campaign to change the buying and eating 
habits of the nation. Here is his enumeration of minimum essential daily food 
requirements per person: 1 egg, a pint of milk, two vegetables and a potato, 
an orange or tomato juice and another fruit, three or more slices of the right 


kind of bread, two tablespoonfuls of butter or margarine, and meat. 


The movie 


is being presented by the Federal Security Agency in theaters throughout the 
country as a part of the National Nutrition Program. 





Protective Foods Spotlighted . 
in ‘‘Hidden Hunger’’ Movie 


New York, N. Y.—Important food 
motion picture “Hidden Hunger,” star- 
products are given recognition in the 
ring Walter Brennan, which had its offi- 
cial preview in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
18. The picture was produced in Holly- 
wood and will be presented in theaters 
throughout the country by the Federal 
Security Agency as a part of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. 

The film was financed by Swift & Co. 
as a part of its contribution to the 
national defense nutrition movement, but 
contains no advertising or commercial 
material of any kind. 

Each of the protective foods is given 
such a share of attention in the picture, 
it is explained, as accords with scientific 
standards established by nutritionists of 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The preview, held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, was attended by several hundred 
Washington officials and guests of the 
federal security administrator, Paul V. 
McNutt. Among those present were 
Thomas Parran, surgeon general, United 
States Public Health Service; M. L. Wil- 
son, director of the Nutrition Division, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, who headed the committee that 
assembled scientific data for the film; 
Mary F. Barber, expert food consultant 
to the Secretary of War; army officials, 
representatives from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Childrens’ Bureau and other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The entertaining 20-minute film shows 
the adventures of a farmer, Link Squires 
(played by Walter Brennan), while try- 





ing to reform the eating habits of a 
nation. After a series of exciting ex- 
periences, Link ends up in court charged 
with disturbing the peace by agitating 
for better nutrition in homes, restaurants 
and markets throughout the country. In 
the courtroom it looks bad for him until 
Dr. Downey, a physician, overhears the 
proceedings and steps in to back up 
Link’s statements with scientific data. 
The doctor points out that if people 
would only learn to eat properly they 
could live the best years of their lives 
twice over. Link thus is vindicated and 
the story ends happily. 

“Hidden *iunger”’ is one of the re- 
sults of the National Nutrition Confer- 
ence culled by President Roosevelt in 
May, 1941. The movie is designed to aid 
the nutrition program. Administrator 
McNutt is requesting national organi- 
zations, such as men’s and women’s clubs, 
educational groups, youth organizations 
and frade unions, to help promote the 
film as part of their effort on the health 
front for national defense. He is like- 
wise requesting the support of the food 
industry and especially local food deal- 
ers. The film is also being made avail- 
able for shewing in regular motion pic- 
ture houses, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 

Totepo, Onto.—Fetterman Milling Co., 
Perrysburg, Ohio, figures in an invol- 
untary bankruptcy petition filed in fed- 
eral court by Vern M. Fetterman, Her- 
man C. Moser and Sheldon Snyder, cred- 
itors. Mr. Fetterman formerly operated 
a mill at Curtice, and also was employed 
by the National Mill at Toledo. 
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IN NO HURRY TO 


BAKE VITAMIN BREADS 


Independent Association Votes 
to Eliminate All Bread Wrap- 
ping for the Duration 


Toronto, Onr.—The only formal ex- 
pression of opinion looking toward war- 
time economies, coming out of the meet- 
ing of the Independent Master Bakers 
Association of Ontario at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel here Feb. 4, was an almost 
unanimous vote in favor of eliminating 
all bread wrapping for the duration. 
The meeting, under the chairmanship 
of President W. W. 


was held for the purpose of considering 


Bunting, ‘Toronto, 


some of the wartime regulations already 
in operation and certain other pronounce- 
Well 


over 100 bakers attended and represented 


ments expected in the near future. 


the industry in all sections of the prov- 
ince. The program included a talk by 
'T. M. Moran on the “Wage Ceiling and 
Cost-of-Living Bonus”; a luncheon ad- 
dress by W. W. 


posed Ontario Legislation and Associa- 


Parry, K. C., on “Pro- 


tion Value”; an address by Robert Gay, 
Niagara Falls, the association’s represen- 
tative on the National Council of the 
Baking Industry, which took the form of 
suggestions from the Ontario association 


to W. H. 


tor under the Wartime Prices and Trade 


Harrison, Bakery Administra- 


Board, and, finally, a talk by Mr. Harri- 
son, followed by discussion. 

Mr. Moran is vice president of Steven- 
son Kellogg, Ltd., business administra- 
tor, under whose direction the Independ- 
ent Association has been for a year or 
more and up until the close of 1941. He 
has the answers for most of the ques- 
tions arising out of the wartime regula- 
tions and during more than two hours of 
the morning session answered questions 
and elucidated the various rulings and 
interpretations of the government pro- 
nouncements, most of which had to do 
with the wage ceiling and cost-of-living 
bonus. ‘The bonus is now payable to 
employees of all classes by employers of 
all classes. 

Will H. Harrison, Bakery Administra- 
tor, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
discussed a program covering all fields 
of civilian trade and industry, with the 
purpose of effecting every possible econ- 
omy and simplification in the production 
and distribution of civilian goods and 
services. The objectives of the program 
are: 

1. To secure a greater total amount 
of civilian production in relation to the 
human and material resources available 
after the needs of our armed forces and 
of our allies have been met. 

2. To obtain a greater production of 
necessary civilian goods through a cor- 
responding reduction in the production 
of unnecessary civilian goods. 

3. To substantially reduce unit costs 
of operation of manufacturers and mer- 
chants and enable subsidies to be avoided 
or reduced in amount. 

4. To insure continued and orderly 
civilian supply. 

5. To obtain more effective control of 
prices and costs. 


Ontario Bakers Association Asks 


Six Months’ Postponement in 
Introduction of New Loaf 


Toronto, Ontr.—Members of the On- 
tario Bakers Association are not anxious 
to rush into production of the proposed 
new vitamin B, breads made from the 
much discussed Canada approved flours. 
The association, at a conference Feb. 17- 
18, passed a resolution recommending to 
the National Council that the introduc- 
tion of the new flours be deferred for 
six months. 

The conference, which opened at the 
Royal York Hotel Feb. 17, was attended 
by 138 bakers from all points of the 
province and 90 members of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc. Dur- 
ing the day and a half conference the 
bakers heard their president, Frank G. 
lawson, review the activities of the as- 
sociation during recent months and out- 
line the plan of the conference; listened 
to Bread and Bakery Products Admin- 
istrator Will H. Harrison, of Montreal, 
while he reviewed the problems of the 
industry, the organization of his depart- 
ment and its method of functioning; re- 
ceived from Professor H. R. Kemp, one 
of the government’s commercial econo- 
mists, a recital of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in maintaining civilian supply dur- 
ing war time; discussed at length with 
G. Cecil Morrison, president, and Percy 
Sparks, executive secretary, of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Industry, 
such subjects as flour, lard, sugar, milk, 
advertising, wholesale accounts, stale re- 
turns, reduction of varieties of products, 
elimination of wax wrappers, labeling of 
bread and other matters; heard Dr. L. H. 
Newman, Dominion cerealist and direc- 
tor of the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, explain the reasons for the gov- 
ernment’s interest in improving the nu- 
tritional qualities of bread made from 
Canadian wheat; discussed at consider- 
able length the prospects of setting up 
in Ontario a bakery control board some- 
thing like the milk control board; elected 
Clare B. Wright, St. Catharines, presi- 
dent, and added several new names to the 
board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee. 

The resolution suggesting the — six 
months’ delay in the date for the intro- 
duction of the new enriched flours men- 
tioned the various difficulties encountered 
by the bakers in getting their operating 
facilities oriented so that the new bread 
types could be fitted into production and 
sales arrangements with as little trouble 
as possible and at the same time give the 
new products the most favorable chance 
of success. The new Canada approved 
white bread made from Canada approved 
flour calls for the addition of 4% skim 
milk solids and there seemed to be some 
doubt as to the continuance of an ade- 
quate supply of milk products as there 
is already evidence of shortages in some 
localities. Dr. Newman intimated that 
if it turned out that sufficient milk could 
not be obtained, bakers would be per- 
mitted to make the bread as best they 
could without it. He said the milk was 
added to the formula to supply other 
nutritional factors not available from 
wheat. 

The new officers are: Honorary presi- 


dent, Frank G. Lawson; president, Clare 
B. Wright, St. Catharines; vice presi- 
dent, G. Cecil Morrison, Ottawa; hon- 
orary secretary, Lloyd D. Jackson, Ham- 
ilton; treasurer, Harry C. Carpenter, 
Brantford; secretary, Robert H. Ackert, 
48 Leeming Street, Hamilton. 
Executive committee: Victor Loftus, 
Toronto; William Henderson, Jr., Water- 
loo; Robert Gay, Niagara Falls; William 
Henderson, Leamington. Board of direc- 
tors: Ted Parnell, London; Lloyd Buck- 
berrough, Owen Sound; A. E. Parker, 
Huntsville; W. R. Cunningham, Gana- 
noque; Robert Shaw, Port Arthur; Al- 
bert Earwaker, Hamilton; James Finnie, 
Kitchener, and R. Bigelow, Millbrook. 
Representatives on national council: Vic- 
tor Loftus, Harry Carpenter, Robert 
Gay, G. C. Morrison and Clare Wright. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
ABOVE FIGURE FOR 1941 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Total wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth Feb. 14, including 
those in local mills, amounted to 11,048,- 








000 bus, compared with 8,524,000 bus 
same date last year. This is a decrease 
of 225,000 bus since Jan. 3, but car lot 
receipts during that period have totaled 
about 900,000 bus, showing a disappear- 
ance during the period of about 1,100,000 
bus, nearly twice as much as in corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Receipts have dropped off since Feb. 
10 as the country has practically stopped 
selling. Mill demand is slow. Hard 
wheat 14% to 15% protein is offered out 
of store to a moderate extent at 21,@3c 
over Chicago May, basis No. 1, delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. 

The basis has declined 2@3c since Jan. 
1 and there is little disposition to press 
Northern markets are the only 
source of supply for soft red winter, 
which is quoted 81, @81/,c over Chicago 


sales. 


May, group 1, basis No. 1. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS WARNED AGAINST 
BAG INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


CHICAGO, 





Inu.—The form containing 
the indemnity agreement being sent to 
millers by a large cracker manufacturer 
would make millers liable for any of the 
buyer’s bags lost or damaged while in 
the mill’s possession, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation warns millers. 

Under an agreement such as this, the 
miller would be bound to replace any 
bag which burst on the packer or which 
happened to be torn on the basis of its 
replacement cost. Any bag, therefore, 
regardless of the condition in which it 
was sent out by the manufacturer, would 
have to be replaced with a new bag by 
the milicr agreeing to the terms of this 
contract, the Federation says. 








While manager of the Greensboro, N. 
C., plant of the Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Dick Griffin sent every Greensboro lad 


who had joined the Army 
Cake 


or Navy a fruit cake for 

Christmas. Just recently 
Odyssey he received word of their 
arrival. The fruit cakes, sent a month 
before Christmas, were shipped to Trini- 
dad, but were received by the boys in 
Iceland! 
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F. P. HEFFELFINGER 
HEADS GRAIN COUNCIL 


Minneapolis Representative Elected to Third 
Term—Vice Chairman J. F. Leahy 
Also Re-elected 


Cuicaco, I1it.—Centering its discus- 
sions mainly about the topic of how best 
to serve the nation during the war, the 
National Grain Trade Council held its 
annual meeting here on Feb. ll. F, 
Peavey Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, was 
elected to his third term as chair- 
man of the council, and Vice Chairman 
J. F. Leahy, of Kansas City, also was 
elected for the third time. 

Members of the board elected to the 
executive committee included P. R, 
O’Brien, of Chicago; W. R. McCarthy, 
of Duluth; Ward A. Brown, of St. Louis; 
R. J. Barnes, of Philadelphia, and J. L. 
Welsh, of Omaha. 

The North American Export Grain 
Association was elected to membership, 
giving the council a current membership 
of 23 grain exchanges and nation-wide 
grain trade organizations. Seven other 
organizations had joined the council in 
1941. 

“This is the widest representation the 
grain exchange and grain organization 
group has ever had,” commented Chair- 
man Heffelfinger. “While it is the larg- 
est organization of its kind we have had, 
it also is an organization that must as- 
sume more responsibility. This is war- 
time, and every other interest must be 
subordinated to the necessity of winning 
a military victory. We are fortunate in 
having built up an exchange organization 
which can work more closely than ever 
before with government agencies, and al- 
ready we have had more calls upon our 
staff for service and information than 
ever before.” 

Public relations work was prominently 
discussed in the council’s annual meeting, 
and a special committee is being named 
to consider a program. In order that 
closer relations might be established with 
processors, the council voted to allow the 
head of the public relations committee 
of the Millers National Federation to 
sit with the board of the council at all 
meetings of the council. 

The council voted to make a number 
of changes in its constitution and by- 
laws. These amendments are now being 
referred to members with 30 days’ notice 
of intention to pass the amendments at 
the next board meeting if directors favor 
them at that time. 

Present directors of the council and 
the member markets and organizations 
which they represent, are as follows: 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger and Walter H. 
Mills, for the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. F. Leahy and W. R. Scott, for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade; P. R- 
O’Brien and Arthur F. Lindley, for the 
Chicago Board of Trade; W. R. McCarthy, 
for the Duluth Board of Trade; Ward_A- 
Brown, for the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change; E. E. LaBudde, for the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange; J. L. Welsh, for 
the Omaha Grain Exchange; George E- 
Booth, for the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association; Paul C. Rutherford, for 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association; Charles B. Crofton, for thé 
New York Produce Exchange; Arthur F. 
Hopkins, for the Boston Grain & Flour Ex 
change. 

R. J. Barnes, for the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange; Charles B. Weydm2n, for 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange; H. H. Dewey: 
for the Peoria Board of Trade; A. H. 
Hankerson, for the San Francisco es 
Exchange; Thomas Kerr, for the Portlan 
(Oregon) Grain Exchange; Claud Nicholso® 
for the Enid Board of Trade; E. Morse 
stern, for the Salina Board of Trade; J. 4 
Crouch, for the Fort Worth Grain & oo 
Exchange; J. J. Fite, for the Amarillo Grain 
Exchange; E. F. Beyer, for the W eo 
Board of Trade; Robert Graham, [for ~ 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange; R. J. Barnes 


for the North American Export Grain AS 
sociation, 
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OPA CLARIFIES TIRE 
RECAPPING RATIONING 


Retread Certificates Must Be Obtained From 
Local Boards—Passenger 
Cars Cut Off 

To clear up any misunderstanding as 
to the status of the rationing plan for 
retreaded and recapped tires, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson has _re- 
stated the facts as follows: 

The rationing plan for retreaded and 
recapped tires went into effect at mid- 
night, Feb. 18, 1942. 

No retreading or recapping work can 
be delivered after that date and until 
retread certificates are issued by loca! 
rationing boards. 

No sales or deliveries of retreaded or 
reeapped tires can be made after that 
date and until retread certificates are 
issued by local rationing boards. 

On and after Feb. 19 and until March 
i, no camelback can be consumed in re- 
treading or recapping of a passenger 
type tire and a special provision is in- 
cluded in the plan to prevent the use 
of truck tire camelback for this purpose. 

Local boards began to issue retread 
purchase certificates on Feb. 23 to op- 
erators of trucks, buses and other heavy 
vehicles on list A of the’ eligibility classi- 
fications. 

No retread certificates will be issued 
for passenger car retreads until the pro- 
duction of passenger car camelback is 
authorized by the War Production Board. 
None has been authorized for February 
and very likely none will be authorized 
for March. 

No retread certificates for trucks on 
list B of the eligibility classifications will 
be issued until March 25. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE GRAF ADDRESSES 
HOLES-IN-BREAD GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—Adaptability to 
changes brought about by war conditions 





is essential for successful management 
and ultimate victory, George N. Graf, 
merchandising director, Quality Bakers 
of America, Inec., told members of the 
Holes-in-Bread Club at the monthly 
meeting of the group Feb. 18 at the 
Hotel Shelton. 

Mr. Graf outlined what is expected 
of industry in this crisis and stressed the 
importance of co-operation, patriotism 
and profitable operation. A trend toward 
local neighborhood stores was indicated 
by the speaker, who urged strengthening 
of dealer and consumer relationships and 
merchandising and advertising policies. 

The importance of catering to “Mrs. 
Consumer” was also noted. Mr. Graf 
stated that bakers should aim at higher 
quality standards because the consumer 
“would become more critical and choosy.” 
He commented on the necessity of watch- 
ing the consumer trend in each area and 
adjusting policy to the individual situa- 
tion in relation to competition. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





W.N. ADAMS, FORMER MILL 
EXECUTIVE, DIES IN SOUTH 
W. N. Adams, executive general agent 
of the Kansas City Southern and Louisi- 
ama & Arkansas railroads and former 
Reneral manager of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark. ) Milling Co., died at his home in 
New Orleans, Feb. 16. He was 61 years 


Mr, Adams was born at Trezevant, 





Tenn., and moved to Arkadelphia with 
his family in 1900. 
of the mill there, of which his father had 


He became manager 


been a founder, in 1902 and resigned as 
its manager and secretary-treasurer in 
1929 to become executive general agent 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway at 
New Orleans, which later merged with 
the Kansas City Southern. He was pres- 
ident of the American Corn Millers Asso- 
ciation two years. He served as head of 
the board of trustees of Ouachita Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, for more than 10 years. 
Surviving are his wife, a daughter, two 
sons and three sisters. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWIN T. STANARD AND 
JOSEPH R. BROWN QUIT 
STANARD-TILTON POSTS 


The resignations of Edwin T. Stanard 





und Joseph R. Brown as vice presidents 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., at 
Alton and Dallas, respectively, have been 
announced. 

Edwin T. Stanard is of a family long 
prominent in the milling business. His 
grandfather, E. O. Stanard, founded the 
firm and his father, W. K. Stanard, for 
many years served as its president and 
chairman of the board. Edwin T. as- 
sumed the presidency upon the death of 
his father and was the head of the or- 
ganization until it was acquired by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 1941. 

J. R. Brown, a son-in-law of W. K. 
Stanard, also served as president of the 
president at 
Dallas with the change in ownership. 


company, becoming vice 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$81,120 BUS GRAIN DESTROYED 
Wis.—The Great Northern 


Elevator Co. made deductions of 881,120 


Superior, 


bus of grain lost in the fire of elevator 
January of this year. 
Amounts reported as loss include 101,500 


“X” early in 


bus of spring wheat, 29,620 rye, 50,000 
flax, 200,000 barley and 500,000 corn. 
More deductions will be forthcoming as 
rapidly as the work on clearing up the 
loss proceeds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR DEMAND 
HEAVIER THAN EXPECTED 


Demand for buckwheat pancake flour 
has been heavier than most mixers an- 
ticipated, 
thought they had their requirements fully 
covered are in the market for additional 
supplies, according to Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., Janesville, Wis. The advance in 





because several buyers who 


prices brought out a little more buck- 
wheat grain, but not enough to care for 
this increased demand. The supply situ- 
ation is aggravated by feed mixers com- 
peting with millers for the few cars of 
buckwheat on the market. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





J. D. JOHNSON FLOUR MILL 
DESTROYED IN $35,000 FIRE 


LewissurG, Pa.—A $35,000 blaze de- 
stroyed the J. D. Johnson flour mill at 
Cowan, Pa., Feb. 12. 
formerly known as the Sidler Mills. J. 
D. Johnson, owner, suffered serious burns 


The plant was 


about the face, head, arms and hands. 
His son, F. Eugene Johnson, who op- 
erates a mill at near-by Mazeppa, suffered 
less serious burns. 
when a motor belt jammed and broke 


into flames. 


The blaze started 
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HOPES FOR FARM BLOC LEGISLATION 
BRIGHTEN IN SENATE 


—_—_—_~<—_ 


Appropriation Committee Authorizes Senator Bankhead to Intro- 
duce Legislation Preventing Sales of Surpluses Below 
Parity as Rider to War Appropriation Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Yielding to de- 
mands of the Senate farm bloc for legis- 
lation preventing the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and other government agencies from 
selling crop surpluses below parity prices, 
the Senate appropriations committee on 
Feb. 24 cleared the way for an amend- 
ment to the $32,000,000,000 war, appro- 
priation bill which would prevent such 
selling of any agricultural commodity 
and products produced from them. 

Brushing aside parliamentary rules 
which state that an appropriation bill 
cannot contain legislation, the committee 
authorized Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, to introduce the proposed amend- 
ment. 


Senator 


Meanwhile, farm group senators were 
seeking to compel the government to 
purchase in the open market all farm 
commodities and all processed products 
This new 
slated to be at- 
tached to the war appropriation bill. 


from such for war purposes. 
legislation was also 

Informed sources have predicted that 
Senate approval of the farm bloc legis- 
lation would be forthcoming but final 


disposition of companion legislation in 
the House was still in doubt. In any 
event, the President was expected by 
authoritative observers to veto such legis- 
lation if passed by both legislative bodies. 
If the legislation is passed as a rider 
on the important war appropriation bill, 
however, farm bloc statesmen hope for 
a victory in their fight to raise the price 
level of agricultural products. 

The Roosevelt-farm bloc clash stems 
from differences over the pegging of ag- 
ricultural prices. The President wanted 
authority to fix these ceilings at parity 
but farm representatives wrote a 110% 
of parity top into the price control bill. 

The group failed, however, to specify 
that the administration should do noth- 
ing to prevent the prices from reaching 
the 110% peak and the President imme- 
diately utilized this loophole. He in- 
structed the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
other crop agencies to make surpluses 
available in addition to those which legal- 
ly could be released on the open market. 

The farm bloc protested but its hands 
were tied. 





PARITY INCOME PLAN ANNOUNCED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


—_—<— 


Action Is Timed to Coincide With Congressional Consideration 
of Legislation to Bar CCC From Selling Crop 
Surpluses Below Parity 


Wasutinoron, D. C.—Timing its action 
to coincide with congressional considera- 
tion of pending legislation to bar the 
Commodity Credit Corp. from selling loan 
and held stocks of corn or wheat at a 
price below parity, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced that parity 
payments will be made to growers of 
1941 wheat, corn, cotton and tobacco. 

These payments will make up the dif- 
ference between prices the farmers re- 
ceived for their 1941 crops of the four 
commodities and parity if those prices 


<> 


are or were below that level, it was an- 
nounced. 

The announcement served to empha- 
size, officials pointed out, that farmers 
under current less than parity sales poli- 
cies on grains for feed are to receive in 
the aggregate full parity income for 
their commodities. 

Thus, with income at assured parity 
through payments and market prices 
combined, department officials held that 
there was no need for the Congress to 
prevent sales of grain by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at the lower levels now 
prevailing and planned. 


GOVERNMENT LETS CONTRACTS FOR 
FLOUR AND GRAINS 


—.—— 


SMA and FSCC Take 292,961 Bbls of White Flour and Quantities 
of Grains—Price Revealed Only on Small 
Portion of Purchases 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration and the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. purchased 
292,961 bbls of white flour and quanti- 
ties of other grains during the past week, 
disclosing price and destinations only on 


5,961 bbls, the bulk of which will be 


furnished by Crown Mills, Portlar.d, Ore- 
gon, including 2,800 bbls at $4.70, and 
1,625 bbls at $4.65, f.o.b. Wilmington. 


The Terminal Flour Mills Co., Vort- 
land, Oregon, sold 1,200 bbls at $4.70 
f.o.b. Los Angeles pier, and the Collins 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Oregon, sup- 
plies 336 bbls at the Los Angeles pier 
at $4.70. 

Other purchases included: wheat, 4,- 
920,000 Ibs; rolled barley, 1,020,000 Ibs; 
white oats, 280,000 Ihs; yellow milo, 1,- 
200,000 Ibs; western harley, 540,000 Ibs; 
and mixed wheat feed, 2,300,000 Ibs. 
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GOVERNMENT, FAMILY BUSINESS BOOST 
NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS 


Flurry of Business Reported at Mid-Week—Lack of Inquiry on 
Part of Bakers Not Surprising—Southwestern Millers 
Predict Increasing Business With Old Accounts 


Government purchases of flour, togeth- 
er with a flurry of regular business in the 
middle of the week, sent new bookings 
soaring after a sustained period of quiet. 
A big family flour business on Feb. 18 
and 19 sent sales in the Northwest to 

about 90% of capacity, 
compared with 27% for the 
week previous and 62% for 
the corresponding week a 
year Southwestern 
mills reported sales to 85% 
of capacity, compared with 
31% a week ago and 81% a year ago. 
Sales at Buffalo, however, were generally 
light. 

Lack of inquiry on the part of bakers 
is not surprising. A big percentage of 
the trade has more flour under contract 
normally. Southwestern millers, 
however, predict increasing business with 
old accounts to the point where it defi- 
nitely will be noticed at the end of the 
year. 


ago. 


than 


Family flour business has been good 
throughout the winter. Reports from 
Buffalo indicate that large groups of 
consumers in the family trade continue 
to buy flour in excess of current needs. 

A let-up in shipping directions is noted 
in the Northwest, although there is much 
delinquent business on mill books, which 
is accruing carrying charges. 


PRICES 


Northwestern flours advanced 10@20c 
bbl during the week, while southwestern 
standard grades were up about 5c. Pat- 
ents at Buffalo registered a 10c bbl 
advance. 

CLEARS 


Clears are selling in fair volume in the 
Southwest, although buyers do not nor- 


in 


mally book as much at this time of the 
year as in the late fall. 

Spring first clears are scarce at Buf- 
falo, but demand is not sufficient to ad- 
vance the prices. 

EXPORTS 

Export sales to South America and 
Central America were reported good in 
the Pacific Northwest, but they were not 
large in the aggregate. 

Exporting spring wheat millers report 
that the United Fruit Co. boats, for- 
merly used in flour shipments to the 
Caribbean area, have now been with- 
drawn, thus increasing the difficulty of 
making shipments to Latin American 
markets. 

Foreign trade continues light and un- 
eventful in the Southwest and at Buffalo. 

MILLFEED 


A firmer undertone was reported in 
the millfeed market. Late last week a 
fairly active inquiry for bran from the 
East was reported in the Northwest. 
Offerings were limited due to good mill- 
door and mixed-car inquiry. 

PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorruwesTern 
Miuirr that they produced 1,398,380 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,399,448 bbls the previous week and 
1,336,500 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,192,439 and 1,296,863 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported a 3,639-bbl 
decrease in production from the previous 
week, while southwestern mills registered 
a 86,521-bbl Buffalo mills, 
however, increased production 7,117 bbls 
over the week previous. 


decrease. 





FEED PRICES REVERSE DOWNWARD 
TREND, AVERAGE FIRMER 


—<p—— 
Wheat Millfeeds Advance About $1@1.50 Ton Over Week Ago— 
Colder Weather, Mild Firmness in Grains, Limited 
Offerings Are Factors 


Feed prices continued on the down 
trend during the fore part of the week, 
but toward the close the trend was re- 
versed and prices on an average became 
firmer. This was especially true of wheat 
millfeeds which advanced about $2 ton 

over early in the 
week low point and 
finished $1@1.50 ton 
up from prices of a 
week ago. Colder 
weather, mild firm- 
ness in grain markets and limited offer- 
ings were factors which tended to 
strengthen the wheat feeds while heavy 
production of all oil seed meals kept those 
items toward the easy side. The index 


number of feedstuffs prices as a whole 
was about unchanged at 165.5, compared 
with 165.4 a week ago and 105.9 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Wheat millfeed prices at Minneapolis 


finished the week somewhat higher as 
colder weather and firmness in grain 
markets tended to broaden the demand. 
Mill offerings continued limited in the 
face of the better call and holders found 
no difficulty in securing higher prices. 

The millfeed market at Chicago im- 
proved toward the close of the week also 
with offerings light and demand broader. 
Curtailed milling operations due to slow 
shipping directions on flour contracts 
reduced current market supplies at Kan- 
sas City and prices there advanced 
during the week. Millers were hardly 
able to keep up with previous feed con- 
tracts to say nothing of furnishing feed 
for the spot market. Little was heard 
concerning competition by way of CCC 
feed wheat in the central western area 
during the week. 

The Buffalo wheat feed situation 
strengthened gradually during the week 





with a more active demand and some- 
what lighter offerings both from mills 
and resellers. 

Led by cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal, easier prices prevailed for the oil 
seed cakes and meals during the week. 
Although very little cottonseed meal is 
being used in the northern feeding area, 
yet weakness in the cottonseed meal mar- 
ket tended to weaken quotations for the 
other oil seed meals as well. Production 
of soybean meal and linseed meal con- 
tinued heavy but production was going 
out in good shape to distributors and 
consumers. The feeding program in the 
northern districts makes for broad ab- 
sorption of linseed meal at present levels. 

After being out of the market during 
recent weeks, manufacturers of gluten 
feed and gluten meal announced March 
delivery prices during the week which 
figure $1.70 ton above the nominal levels 
which prevailed for February shipments. 
Production remains heavy but demand is 
active. Hominy feed quotations remain 
about unchanged with no special feature 
to the demand situation. 
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FEED WHEAT SOLD FOR MARCH 
SHIPMENT OR LATER 

The Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Chicago regional offices of the Com. 
modity Credit Corp. have announced 
that there will be no further sales of 
feed wheat except for shipment in 
March or later. 

Purchases for shipment in March 
will be Ic higher than the February 
prices and a lc bu increase per 
month will be charged for shipments 
beyond March. 





Packers reported an active demand for 
both tankage and meat scraps and these 
items were firmly held at ceiling prices 
of $80 ton, f.o.b. packing plants. Malt 
sprouts and brewers’ dried grains were 
barely steady to somewhat easier with 
offerings fairly liberal. Molasses quota- 
tions were mostly withdrawn and the sit- 
uation was entirely nominal. 





War Threat to Burlap Shipping 
Intensified; Cotton Declining 


New York, N. Y.—Intensified Jap- 
anese military operations further threat- 
en burlap shipping schedules, with a 
greater reduction in cargo volume a 
practical certainty and the possibility 
now looming that shipments may soon 
be completely cut off. 

One steamer carrying a burlap cargo 
has already been lost as a result of Jap- 
anese naval operations in the Indian 
Ocean, and importers here are recon- 
ciled to the fact that more will prob- 
ably be reported. 

The cotton market declined at the 
close of the week under pressure of 
commission house selling and hedge sell- 
ing in the South against purchases of 
government cotton. 

There were no new reports from 
Washington concerning the progress of 
the farm bloc on the bill limiting the 
CCC’s power to sell surplus cotton stocks. 
The cotton trade is not essentially in- 
terested in the immediate significance of 
this situation, but is watching the out- 
come as an indication of the farm bloc’s 
position in Washington. The farm bloc’s 
attitude is somewhat confusing as they 
are pushing the bill despite official state- 
ment that President Roosevelt would 
veto the legislation. 

Labor trouble at Calcutta has further 
complicated the burlap situation. Re- 
ports here state that several mills have 
been forced to curtail operations and in 
some cases shut down the mills. With 
the war pressing on to India it is feared 
that these difficulties may increase as a 
result of mill workers leaving Calcutta. 
Cable reports have been consistently de- 
layed recently, and many of these are 
quite incomplete. 

The most recent future shipment quo- 
tations received showed February goods 
off 25 to 35 points and March, 15 to 30 
points. February prices are still too close 
to ceiling levels to allow buying in most 
constructions, and March levels, although 
uniformly lower than OPA maximums, 
present very little margin. 

Very little trading is reported in the 
local market, with importers still re- 
ceiving shipments and allocating them to 





the government stockpile and bag manu- 
facturers. 

The January report on domestic stocks 
and consumption has been further de- 
layed. It is expected that this report will 
be broken down showing the government 
stockpile and amounts going into civilian 
use. 

According to a report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Brazil has at 
least five fibers growing wild which may 
be used as jute stbstitutes for burlap 
manufacture. 

In anticipation of the forthcoming first 
notice day, active switching out of near 
months into forward position was in 
progress in the cotton market. Trade 
buying took up all offerings with some 
price fixing in evidence. 

Increased activity in the spot market 
was in evidence. Southern sales on Feb. 
19 exceeded 17,000 bales, the largest vol- 
ume in some time, with the spot price 
averaging 19.34c, a decline of 8 points. 

A Commodity Credit Corp. report 
shows that loans on 2,080,335 bales of 
1941 crop cotton were made through Feb. 
14. This is an increase of 24,839 over 
the total of 2,055,490 on Feb. 7. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


H. C. BALSIGER TO MANAGE 
SCHULZE BAKING CO. PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Herman C. Bal- 
siger, organizer and until a few months 
ago general manager of Advance Baking 
Co., Kansas City, has been appointed 
general manager of the local Schulz 
Baking Co. plant, a division of Inter 
state Bakeries Corp. Mr. Balsiger took 
over his new duties Feb. 23. 

Gene Smith, for many years manager 
of the Kansas City plant, will move 
the Pacific Coast to assume new duties 
there with the Interstate company. 

Mr. Balsiger was in sales promotion 
work for the Schulze company about 10 
years ago. In 1934 he organized the Ad- 
vance Baking Co. co-operative enterprise 
which still is active in Kansas City. Pre 
vious to his first association with the 
Schulze firm he was for many years i? 
the grocery business. 
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February 25, 1942 


WHEAT PRICES HOLD 
WITHIN NARROW RANGE 


grading Inactive—Price Legislation Possi- 
bilities Keep Market Firm—Crop 
Protected From Cold 

Wheat prices were steady to slightly 
lower during the past week, although 
trading was neither broad nor active. 
Trade reaction to price legislation de- 
velopments kept the market fairly firm. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices eased 
fractionally last 
week in quiet trad- 
ing. Scattered buy- 
ing was credited to 
Canadian and Unit- 
ed States mills as 
well as New York and eastern interests. 
Offerings were not liberal, but outweighed 
buying. No export business was worked 
in Canadian wheat, but the United King- 
dom bought heavily of flour, with pur- 
chases placed equivalent to 3,500,000 bus 
of wheat. 

Much colder weather overspread the 
central, western and northwestern winter 
wheat belt during the week, but the crop 
was generally well protected by the pre- 
ceding widespread snowfall. The snow 
cover extended southward to central and 
western Kansas. In general prospects 
continue favorable for winter wheat. A 
considerable acreage of spring oats and 
barley has been seeded as far north as 
south central Kansas and oats seeding 
continued in Texas, but in many places 
the ground is too dry for good germina- 
tion. Moisture from the week’s snowfall 
will be helpful for winter grains in the 
plains and Rocky Mountain states. 

The minimum price at which wheat will 
be offered by the CCC under the general 
sales program was increased Ic bu, effec- 
tive during the period Feb. 16 to Feb. 28. 
The new price is 17¢ above the applicable 
loan rate at terminal locations and 20c 
above the loan rate at country locations 
with premiums and discounts for quality 
as applied under the 1941 loan program. 
The present sales price of corn of 83c 
bu, basis No. 2 yellow in Chicago for 
February delivery will be continued. 





Sales of wheat during the week ended 
Feb. 7 were reported slightly over 3,000,- 
0 bus, which brought the total to about 
47,750,000 bus and left slightly less than 
126,000,000 bus in the hands of the cor- 
poration. 

Pacific Northwest farmers have been 
given an opportunity to cancel wheat 
loans, including all accrued charges, by 
releasing their wheat at this time to the 
CCC. To Jan. 31, about 136,000 bus in 
Washington and Oregon had been re- 


Spring wheat growers were advised on 
Feb. 16 that Feb. 28 is the last day on 
which they can apply for crop insurance 
on the 1942 wheat crop. All applications 
for spring wheat insurance must be sub- 
mitted to officials of the local A.A.S. com- 
mittee on or before that date. About 
45,000 farms, mostly winter wheat, al- 
ready have been insured compared with 
120,000 farms insured under the 1941 
Program. 

The weather moderated somewhat in 
Europe but severe night freezes continued 
number of countries. The condition 
of winter crop, however, was believed to 
be generally satisfactory because of the 
Widespread snow cover during most of 
_ Severe weather. Wheat marketings 
Spain indicate that the 1941 crop was 





below most estimates and import re- 
quirements are large. The schedule of 
domestic prices was raised in the United 
Kingdom for deliveries during the next 
three months and lowered for the next 
four months in an effort to increase cur- 
rent deliveries and release ocean freight 
space for other purposes. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHARP DECLINES HIT 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


Freer Offerings Appear With Weakness in 
Other Commodities—Demand 
Picks Up 
Early strength developed in the mill- 
feed futures market with higher grains 
and scarcity of offerings. However, with 
weakness in other commodities, freer of- 
ferings appeared. 





Demand was slow at 
first, but the decline brought out a bet- 
ter interest and a 
fairly active trading. 
Further weakness 
appeared toward the 
week’s end and sharp 
declines were again 
Pressure to sell continued. 





recorded. 
Millfeed values were again off. Grain 


showed further weakness. 
prices were steady. 
Futures values on Feb. 24 were 10@15c 
higher than on Feb. 21 with feed mixers 
doing some forward buying. Short in- 
terests in market were beginning to cover. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Feb. 21: 


Cash _ feed 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
PORCURTY ccccccccee 34.10 33.50 34.00 
REST eee 33.85 32.90 34.00 
Dn . +666 6aasenee 33.85 32.40* 34.00 
ror er 33.35 30.40 33.75 
Gt 2 38006eeeouces 32.85 29.65 33.00 
SU eo cscvcescvcess 32.00 29.25 32.50 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Feb. 21: 


Bran Shorts 
WORPOREF 606s 0ccese esse ewes 30.70 31.50 
MEMTOR. ciccecvesccceccsececs 29.60 31.10 
;\ | Prrrrrrerrerrerrere ryt 29.00 31.30 
| \ SPORE ETEETELYerr ry yr 27.10 30.90 
PTT ETT TT TTT eee 26.35 30.30 
TRY ccvccvcrevccccvecsesecs 25.90 29.60 





BREAD IS 


W. M. ROBBINS ELECTED 
TO GENERAL FOODS POST 


New York, N. Y.—William M. Rob- 
bins, president of General Foods Sales 
Co., Inc., was elected vice president of 
General Foods Corp. at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. Ernest L. 
Woodward was named a director, suc- 
ceeding Robert T. Stevens, now serving 
as a colonel in the army. 

Mr. Robbins has been connected with 
the General Foods organization since 
1924 in the various production and sell- 
ing branches of the corporation. He will 
retain his position as president of the 
sales company. , 

Mr. Woodward was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Jell-O Co. when 
the Postum organization bought it in 
1925. He served on the Postum board of 
directors from December, 1925, to No- 
vember, 1928. Postum became the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. in 1929. ; 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
M. D. CRAFT TRANSFERRED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—M. D. Craft, Spring- 
field, Ill., a sales representative for the 
International Milling Co., has recently 
transferred his headquarters to Chicago. 
Mr. Craft will call on the trade in Chi- 
cago and northern and central Illinois. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 























Previous Feb. 22, Feb. 24, Feb. 25, 
Feb. 21, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
PEOGORWIORE 66k ccc aecccsccseesees 335,137 338,776 296,680 254,745 271,806 
BOUCNWES 2c cccccccccccccccccece 511,833 548,354 489,765 436,218 431,611 
PD 6% 60:06 0 .6.0.0:6.6,0:0:0.0:4.00-0:0 0°68 214,611 207,494 201,483 35 213,403 
Central West—Eastern Div. +130,848 *121,329 123,443 123,774 
Western Division .......... 65,77 Pre ys 59,104 66,096 
Southeast ......eeeceesessceees 122,861 11,000 29,666 37,059 
North Pacific Coast .:........++. $117,311 109,431 136,359 153,114 
DOCRNS veccocvescesecasecsee 1,398,380 1,399,448 1,336,500 1,192,439 1,296,863 
*Partly estimated. t+tEstimated, 
- arn abnaetatien betta. * 4 prementeen 
ercentag c — uly 1 to————_, 
Feb. 21, Previous Feb. 22, Feb. 24, Feb. 25, Feb. 21, Feb. 22 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest .......- 60 61 62 45 41 10,722,812 9,981,254 
Southwest ....... 72 77 69 63 63 17,637,409 16,457,617 
EE Scuccase<s 72 70 68 46 11 6,766,025 6,645,311 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 7 72 71 75 67 4,309,457 4,161,287 
Western Div. .. 56 54 60 48 57 1,941,591 2,023,069 
Southeast ........ 60 61 55 63 57 632,851 1,017,648 
N. Pacific Coast .. 57 54 65 67 72 4,010,908 4,954,576 
Totals ....... 69 68 63 57 63 46,021,053 45,240,762 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
5 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
” luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dak 
Weekly Flour Pct. © Uth, + Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Wat, 26-88 ..cecs 415,500 316,917 76 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 337,198 81 bbls bbls tivity 
Tear OBO .icrsee 415,500 282,849 68 Feb. 15-21 ...... 376,950 196,333 52 
Two years ago... 398,400 248,952 62 Previous week .. 376,950 199,493 53 
Five-year A@VeCTAge .... ee eeeeceeee 65 BOOP BOS «csvceck 389,550 177,800 46 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cere eeeeeeeee 61 Two years ago... 393,150 174,821 45 
Kansas City fader sven. |e 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 180,000 113,243 63 
Previous week 180,000 117,899 65 Minneapolis 
ee eee 180,000 122,292 68 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Fe years ago... 180,000 117,790 4 onpostty output of ac- 
Five-year AVETAZE 2... cere eeerereee 8 bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...eeeeeeeceeeeee 67 Feb. 15-21 ...... 180,300 138,804 17 
Previous week 180,300 139,283 77 
7 ae — 42.549 75 Year ago ....... 179,100 118,880 66 
Web. 16-81 2.200% 56,7 2,5 4 Two years ago... 180,900 79,924 44 
Previous week 56,700 52,445 92 Five-year average ....... 53 
YVOOr O80 ..ccee: 56,700 42,486 75 Ten-year average .... é + ; \ ’ z é : ‘ : a 49 
Two years ago... 56,700 26,479 47 . ee 
-_ CENTRAL WEST 
Sek 46-08 5. $6,100 39,124 70 Eastern Division 
Previous week 56,100 40,812 73 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Wee BMS x éesers 56,100 42,138 15 cluding those at Toledo: 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,997 77 Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacit output of ac- 
PACIFIC COAST bbls bbis tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast POM. EBGeBL scsceve *184,320 130,848 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District Siete ol week “167,820 121,329 72 
Weekly Flour Pct. Two years ago... 174,360 131,270 75 
capacity output of ac- Five-year average ...........seee0. 69 
bbis bbls tivity Ten-year average ........seeceeeee 66 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 130,800 *70,311 54 *Partly estimated. 
Previous week 130,800 64,708 49 
Year ago ... 135,600 71,711 53 Western Division 
Two years ago... 142,800 90,289 44 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
ange cone AVETABES «. cece eecrereeeee 3 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
@N-Year AVETAGE ......eeeeeceeees § 
? Weekly Flour Pet. 
*Estimated. capacity output of ac- 
Portland District bbis bbls tivity 
Feb. 16-84 2.000% 117,600 65,779 56 
Weekly Flour Pct. previous week 117,600 63,064 54 
capacity output ofac- voor ago ....... 117,600 59,104 50 
bbis bbis tivity @henn ~ 4 "a ee ee 
Two years ago... 117,600 55,964 48 
Feb, 15-21 ...... 73,400 *47,000 64 inivecy Be : 
~ . Five-year AVCTAZE .... secre evcvens 50 
Previous week 73,400 44,723 61 Ge BOONES: 5.45 0000 vsc bt eecns 53 
Year @f0 ....6-. 74,600 64,648 87 sg : 
Two years ago... 74,600 55,904 75 THE SOUTHEAST 
MOVGRYOs BYES ceo sessvecsereyss 4 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year Paee Se eteeet eo EVERETT S and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
*Estimated. the Southeastern Millers Association: 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pet. 
Weekly Flour Pet. capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- . bbis bbis _ tivity 
bbls bbls tivity Feb. 15-21 ...... *37,800 22,861 60 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 294,600 214,611 72 Previous week apr Hye 61 
vi Te@r BHO .cccees 3,400 29,666 5 
— eee 398,800 501483 $s Two cakes ago... 51,000 32/238 63 
Two years ago... 296,900 135,811 46 Five-year Average .....-.eeeeseeees 63 
Five-year A@VCTAZC .. cece cerca wnenee 66 Ten-year AVETAGE ..- cece creer neee 66 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ..... ee eseeeeceeee 69 *Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, ——Northwest—. -——Buffalo— 7-——Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Grop yr. 


,502,303 


,399,303 
,415,996 
,412,012 
,381,278 
,422,179 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 24,176 $30,838 12,769 416,367 8,048 255,098 44,993 1 
Previous week 25,944 riety ig pet 4 
eks ago.. 24,787 13, ’ ’ 

ioe apd her ay 23,060 772,221 10,903 377,804 7,556 249,278 41,519 1 
2948 wccccccccce 20,339 777,493 9,712 393,625 8,003 244,878 38,054 1 
1O9BO .ccccccesce 20,123 755,347 10,501 397,710 6,354 258,955 38,627 1 
BOBS nw ccccccecss 19,539 766,441 9,209 368,632 6,891 246,205 35,102 1 
Five-yr. average 21,447 780,468 10,619 390,828 7,370 250,883 39,436 1 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LARGEST WHEAT CARRY-OVER IN U. S. 
HISTORY PREDICTED 


—_<}—— 


Trade Statistics Indicate Carry-over of Approximately 600,000,000 
Bus, Despite Efforts to Stimulate Consumption by Use 
in Feeding, Alcohol Distillation 


Inu.—The United States 


wheat carry-over at the end of the season 


CHIcaco, 


next June 30 is expected to be by far 
the largest on record, despite efforts to 
stimulate consumption by encouraging 
its use in livestock feeding and possible 
distillation for alcohol, grain trade sta- 
tistics indicate. 

A carry-over of approximately 600,- 
000,000 bus is in prospect, grain men 
predict. 

It may be even larger if the govern- 
ment’s plans for increased wheat feeding 
through sale of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks at prices 1ow enough to compete 
with corn do not succeed in disposing 
of a large quantity. 

The United States wheat 
last June 30 285,000,000 
year previous it was 284,000,000 bus. In 
1937 it hit a post-World War low of 
only 82,802,000 bus. 

This carry-over, plus the 1941 crop, 
gave the country a total of 1,331,000,000 
bus. 


carry-over 


was bus. A 


Wheat is one ef those commodities in 
which the year consumption 


varies little due to the fact that flour use 


year to 


is regarded as virtually static. 

The only chance to increase disappear- 
ance, therefore, is through exports or 
feeding. 

Seed requirements, which range from 


75,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus annually, are 
fairly constant. ‘This year, because of 
the acreage curtailment, seed needs are 
expected to be at a minimum. 

Normally, farmers feed whole wheat to 
livestock on the farm to the extent of 
approximately 100,000,000 bus a_ year. 
This is in addition to feeding of by- 
products after grinding for flour. 

The most ever fed to livestock in one 
season was in 1931, when almost 174,000,- 
000 bus were consumed in this manner. 
The 1933, when the total 
was 72,261,000 bus, 


least was in 

The government is expected to make 
available 100,000,000 bus of grain from 
the 1939 and 1940 crops, owned by the 
CCC, as feed, hoping to dispose of 20,- 
000,000 bus monthly before July 1. 

Few grain men believe this much can 
Further- 
more, trade reports indicated plans to 
into alco- 


be sold in so short a period. 


divert wheat instead of corr 
hol manufacture are only in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Estimating United States wheat ex- 
30,000,009 
ments at 70,000,000, feeding and alcohol 
120,000,000, and flour food 


500,000,000, grain men 


ports at bus, seed require- 


use at and 
manufacture at 
predict total disappearance for the sea- 
720,000,000 
leaving 611,000,000 bus carry-over. 


son would be around bus, 





<> 


Federation Bulletin Emphasizes 


Seriousness 


The 


tion is still serious, states a current bul- 


Wasnuinoron, D. C, bag situa- 
letin from the Washington office of the 
Millers National Federation, and millers 
are beginning to express real concern 
about the availability of containers, par- 
ticularly for millfeed. States the bul- 
letin: 

“In addition to information furnished 
the federation by the ‘Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association, which is reassuring 
as to the general situation, there are a 
number of developments here which are 
of interest and which we have reported 
who have written 


to individual millers 


in about the problem. It seems desir- 
able to report on these developments for 
the benefit of all our members. 

“The situation with respect to burlap 
bags is very critical. The prospects for 
continued importation of burlap mate- 
rial are not encouraging, and even with 
the curtailment program and the build- 
ing up of stock piles for the benefit of 
agricultural bags, which include flour 
and feed bags, burlap bags are not going 
to be available to us in any great quan- 
tities and in some cases will not be avail- 
able to us at all. Therefore, we might 
just as well begin to think in terms of 
using other bags. 

“The large demands for cotton bags 
of the larger sizes and heavier types have 
made it difficult if not impossible in 
many cases for millers to secure them 
promptly. Suggestion has been made 


that we should attempt to get a priority 


of Bag Situation 


rating for cotton bags so that we would 
be assured of the supplies we need. 
“There is plenty of raw cotton avail- 
able and, therefore, there is no reason 
for the War Production Board to put 
critical list make it 
Our difficulty is 


cotton on the and 
subject to priorities. 
that the textile manufacturing facilities 
are not adequate at this time to pro- 
duce the necessary materials for the bag 
manufacturers. The Textile Division of 
the War Board 
Office of Agricultural Defense Relations 


Production and the 
have worked out a program for speed- 
ing up production and putting new looms 
While the 
going to continue to be rather tight for 
a period of probably 60 or 90 days, 


into operation. situation is 


there seems to be reason to expect the 
new production will be sufficient to take 
care of our needs. 

“The Textile WPB 
the Defense Supplies Corporation are 
planning the purchase of 200,000,000 yds 


Division of and 


of osnaburg which is to be made avyail- 
able for the manufacture of agricultural 
bags, as well as other essential uses 
for which burlap has been employed. 
“If present plans do not work out as 
anticipated, we have been assured by 
OADR that other necessary steps will 
be taken. We have been and will con- 
tinue keeping in close touch with all of 
these agencies. They are fully aware 
of the seriousness of the situation as well 


as of the needs of this industry. 


“If any miller is up against the propo- 
sition of not being able to get any bags 





when he needs them, we have been as- 
sured by OADR that they will attempt 
in co-operation with WPB to help him 
Millers faced such a 
situation should report the facts to us, 


get some. with 
giving the names of the sources from 
which they have been unable to secure 
bags, and all pertinent information re- 
lating to their situation, and we will 
immediately enlist the assistance of 
OADR and WPB. 

“The use of paper bags, wherever that 
is possible as a substitute for both bur- 
laps and cottons, is being encouraged. 
There are of course limitations to such 
substitution in the case of our products. 

“It is encouraging that government 
agencies are doing everything they can 
to relieve the situation, and confidence is 
expressed that with the co-operation of 
all interests concerned during this crit- 
ical period of a few months, an effective 
solution can be worked out.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL REPORTS WINTER 
WHEAT IN GOOD CONDITION 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—Cargill, Inc., in 
a current crop bulletin, says reports from 
the southwestern states indicate that win- 
ter wheat is coming through the winter 
Eastern states and 
border of the hard wheat 
belt have reported heaving, freezing and 


in excellent condition. 
the eastern 


thawing damage and it is believed this 
will be more than normal in these sec- 
tions. Wheat is greening up and start- 
ing growth in southern sections of the 
winter wheat belt and showing advance- 


Okla- 


homa reports a decline in wheat condi- 


ment north to central Kansas. 
tion of 4% due mainly to winter killing 
from severe cold weather early in Janu- 
ary. Northern Texas needs rain as 
surface moisture is lacking. 

Reports from the soft wheat belt are 
not so favorable, as the hard freeze that 
broke up the mild early February weath- 
er is feared to have caused some damage. 
This area got a later start and does not 
show as good condition as further west. 
Hessian fly reports continue from cen- 
Volunteer acre- 
age, the use of which is still doubtful, 


continues to show healthy, vigorous con- 


tral districts in Kansas. 


dition. 

Weather conditions have been so favor- 
able oats are being seeded as far north 
as central Kansas. Early seeded oats 
are up and doing well in northeastern 
Texas. 

Reports to Cargill indicate a greatly 
increased soybean acreage this spring in 
the soybean territory, but it is doubted 
whether it will reach the 9,000,000 acres 
the government desires. The Department 
of Agriculture has asked all farmers to 
increase hog populations and many pro- 
ducers favor considerably more acreage 
to corn in order to feed the tremendous 
increase in hog population. Seed beans 
of suitable varieties are getting scarce 
and farmers are requesting germination 
tests on last year’s beans to be assured 
of good stands this spring. 

Snow covering is to be found over all 
the northern Mississippi Valley and ex- 
tends southward well into Kansas. Pre- 
cipitation during the months of January 
and February has been below normal in 
all areas except eastern and southeastern 
states and the Pacific Northwest. Sun- 
shine is urgently needed in Pacific States. 
With mild temperatures prevailing 
throughout the Southwest, farmers have 
tilled land for spring crops and some 
seeding is being done. 


February 25, 1942 


WHEAT LOANS CALLED 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


Brokers Believe Much of Wheat Obtained 
Will Move Into Consuming Channels 
Through Feeding Route 

Some government wheat loans have 
been called on the Pacific Coast, accord- 
ing to reports circulating in the trade, 
the first time such a thing has happened 
under the loan plan. The move was at- 
tributed to need for wheat for lend-lease 
purposes though some brokers said that 
probably much of the wheat obtained 
would move into consuming channels 
through the feeding route. 

Sales of feed wheat under the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. have been particu- 
larly large on the west coast, the area 
where the smallest 1939-40 holdings of 
loan wheat were located. 


¥ ¥ 


lowa Reaction 


The present feed wheat program of 
the CCC may result in the loss of a very 
large and lucrative market fo 
corn in both the eastern and southwestern 
feeding areas, comments the Western 
Grain and Feed Association. 

Feed wheat is now cheaper than corn. 
Dealers on the west coast are reported 
to be aggravated because of the price 
variance. Wheat in Wichita, Kansas, is 
higher than it is in Des Moines, Iowa. 
One market observer in Des Moines 
pointed out that Iowa corn is $3.10 ton 
higher than government feed wheat, thus 
placing feed wheat in competition with 
Iowa corn in its home territory. 


Iowa 


¥Y ¥ 


Minnesota Reaction 

Sale of CCC wheat by the government 
is disrupting established trade, according 
to complaints current in Minneapolis, 
and loud protest is heard concerning the 
methods followed to move the wheat. Ac- 
cording to some, the grain trade is being 
by-passed, and county agents the coun- 
try over are urging farmers to order 4 
car of feed wheat and divide it with their 
neighbors. 

Another complaint is that the govern- 
ment is taking priority on boxcars for 
shipment of its wheat, and this is aggra- 
vating the scarcity already being felt 
by mills and elevators. 

It is 
certed 


unless some con- 
the milling 
inter- 


asserted that 
action is taken by 
and grain trades to protect thei 
ests they are apt to be very heavy losers 
before the surplus feed wheat is di* 


posed of. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—~ 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 
OUTLOOK REPORTED G00) 


Oxtanoma Crry, OxLa—F rom all sec 
tions of the state come glowing report 


of wheat prospects. Late snows ané 


rainfall have further enhanced favorable 
condition of the crop which is “better 
than normal,” according to M. C. Sauer 
assistant sales manager of the south 


western division of General Mills. Inc. 

In the southwest portion of th: wheat 
belt a recent one quarter inch rain iM 
creased the wheat prospects 100%, the 
county agent said. He added that the 
little moisture would insure a good start 
on spring wheat crops, and benetit other 
small grains that were damaged by 
freezes in early January. 
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42: WHEAT PROBLEMS 
INTENSIFIED BY WAR 


trade Impediments Cause Concentration vf 
Supplies in Exporting Countries and 
Shortages in Europe 

Lack of freedom in international trade 
in wheat this year has greatly augmented 
the wheat surplus problems of the chief 
exporting countries and the shortages 
endured in Europe and other deficit 
regions, Helen C. Farnsworth and Bern- 
hardt M. Jensen report in their “World 
Wheat Survey and Outlook, January, 
1942.” 

The writers believe that world wheat 
exports will be considerably smaller in 
the present crop year than they were in 
1940-41. They put the probable reduc- 
tion at 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus, 
implying a world export total of 400,- 
000,000 to 425,000,000 bus. Within this 
range, world exports of wheat and flour 
would be the smallest since 1896-97. 

Of the record world wheat supplies 
of 1941-42, Miss Farnsworth and Mr 
Jensen found that roughly half was con- 
centrated in the four chief exporting 
countries of United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia, the largest pro- 
portion since 1928-29. In contrast, do- 
mestic wheat supplies _in continental 
Europe were relatively the smallest in 
two decades. This abnormal distribution 
of supplies was associated with stor- 
age congestion and other problems of 
surplus in the four exporting countries 
and with an increasingly serious bread 
position in continental Europe. 

Within continental Europe aside from 
Russia, there has been wide variation 
in bread and general food positions of 
the different countries, the report states. 
Only Switzerland and Portugal have con- 
tinued to sell bread without ration 
cards. These two countries, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden and the Netherlands 
appear so far to have enjoyed the best 
food conditions outside of the Danube 
basin. Famine has existed in the large 
cities of Greece and Poland, and many 
persons in Spain, Belgium, France and 
Finland have suffered chronic hunger. 
Generally throughout continental Eu- 
rope, bread rations were lower in De- 
cember, 1941, than a year earlier, and 
in several countries they have been re- 
duced since last spring. 

During August-December the imports 
of the United Kingdom appear to have 
been of about average size, the writers 
found, but those of the Continent were 
far below average and insufficient to 
cover current needs. Oriental imports, 
already reduced, ceased on the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific. International 
trade in wheat in the latter half of the 
(top year is expected to be similarly re- 
stricted. 

The outlook is obscure for both Eu- 
Topean and non-European imports of 
wheat from January to July, 1942, the 
Temainder of the crop year. Much de- 
pends on the course of the war—partic- 
ularly as regards shipping on the two 
oeans—and on decisions to be made 
by British officials with respect to the 
maintenance of heavy emergency re- 
serves of wheat, the writers observe. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, they 
‘ay, that European net imports might 
total 250,000,000 to 275,000,000 bus dur- 
img 1941-42 and non-European net im- 
Ports, including Russia’s takings, 115,- 
000,000 to 120,000,000 bus. These ranges, 
together with allowances for wartime 
sinkings and for other factors that cause 





import and export aggregates to differ, 
suggest the world net export total of not 
more than 400,000,000 to 425,000,000 bus 
in the current crop year. 

Government regulations, in both ex- 
porting and importing countries, have 
recently either fully controlled or heav- 
ily influenced wheat prices. Prices in 
domestic currencies have generally been 
higher this year than last. In United 
States they have been sharply higher. 
In many countries, however, the pur- 
chasing power of wheat over other com- 
modities has fallen, the writers found. 

The study is published as Vol. XVIII, 
No. 5, of the Wheat Studies series of 
the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, California. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS URGED TO TAKE 
CARE OF SACKS AND BAGS 


The care of bags and sacks has become 
an important economy on farms, since 
war has restricted shipment of jute, the 
raw material of burlap, and the entire 
output of canvas and duck has been al- 
lotted for military purposes. 

Practical ways of conserving bags, as 
recommended by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are outlined here. 

These suggestions are: (1) Pile so as 
to keep bags dry and so as to discourage 
rats and mice; (2) prevent unnecessary 
wear and tear; (3) shake out empties into 
containers so that residue and insects 
may be burned; (4) store empties so 
they will keep dry for use again—damp 
burlap rots quickly; (5) darn and patch 
bags to reclaim them and to keep them 
in circulation. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPICE GRINDERS FORESEE 
RESTRICTED DISTRIBUTION 


With the shutoff of supplies from the 
Far East due to the shipping situation, 
spice grinders and manufacturers look 
for either a self, or governmentally im- 
posed limitation on distribution. At pres- 
ent importers are supplying only estab- 
lished trade and trying to keep supplies 
out of the hands of speculators. While 
the spices primarily concerned are mace, 
nutmeg, ginger and cinnamon, a probable 
government will include also 
stocks of cloves, paprika, black pepper, 
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white pepper, pimento (allspice), tonka 
beans and vanilla beans. Two to six 
months’ supply is available on most of 
them, although in comparatively better 
availability are Zanzibar cloves, and 
mustard seed. There is said to be about 
a two years’ supply of black pepper. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS COVER 
355,454,295 BUS OF CROP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Feb. 7 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
513,693 loans on 855,454,295 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $349,183,305. The 
wheat under loan includés 117,547,565 
bus stored on farms and 237,906,780 bus 
stored in public warehouses. Loans to 
the same date last year had been made 
on 277,937,789 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 





—000’s omittea——, 








State in -Storage, bus— 
which loans No. of Ware- 
originateda— loans Farm house Amt. 

Arkansas .... 1 oe oes ee 

California ... 204 377 525 782 

Colorado ..... 9,849 3,594 6,659 10,199 

Delaware ‘ 950 eave 486 671 

Co eee 6,177 2,715 6,485 7,688 

Illinois ..... 29,013 933 10,330 12,487 

Indiana ...... 17,894 759 5,855 7,602 

Pts hinesune 3,022 38 744 808 

Kansas ....+:.103,901 19,954 65,003 77,700 

Kentucky .... 2,468 oes 1,036 1,153 

Maryland .... 3,642 6 1,635 1,925 

Michigan 3,360 370 405 781 

Minnesota - 18,141 3,254 3,833 6,991 

Missouri ..... 21,181 190 5,427 5,767 

Montana ..... 24,982 20,726 12,516 29,794 

Nebraska 49,145 9,830 14,418 23,891 

PIOVRGR. ssccee 3 3 eve 2 

New Mexico .. 459 87 711 817 

New York ... 342 12 90 120 

N. Carolina... 51 eee 8 9 

N. Dakota ... 77,885 31,889 31,077 61,031 

a : neescees 16,361 753 5,499 7,162 

Oklahoma . 33,990 2,397 15,284 17,074 

i ee 4,463 2,900 11,859 13,762 

Pennsylvania.. 1,651 5 43 50 

S. Carolina ... 1 eee 

S. Dakota .... 48,025 9,325 10,998 20,034 

Tennessee 1,720 o0 54 610 

ae 22,799 1,499 15,751 16,834 

SE: eo wweeses 840 1,190 36 1,242 

WL 1.0.0: 1,227 16 353 492 

Washington .. 8,449 3,532 18,671 19,497 

W. Virginia .. 62 eee 32 26 

Wisconsin .... 3 ees eee eee 

Wyoming .... 1,432 1,179 854 1,961 
TetOle 26.0% 513,693 117,547 237,906 $349,183 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MILL CHARTERED 
Ricumonpb, Va.—Strasburg Mills, Inc., 
of Strasburg, Va., with maximum capital 
of $30,000, has been chartered by the 
Virginia corporation commission to do 
a milling and manufacturing business. 
Curtice C. Vann, of Strasburg, is presi- 
dent. N. W. Borden, Kaplan Building, 

Strasburg, obtained the charter. 





<> 


U. S. Food Deliveries to Britain 
Top 3,000,000,000 Lbs to Jan. 1 


Wasuineorton, D. C.—Agricultural com- 
modities delivered to the British govern- 
ment for lend-lease shipment totaled more 
than 3,311,000,000 lbs up to Jan. 1, 1942, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Total cost of these commodities, deliv- 
ered at shipping points since the opera- 
tions started in April, 1941, was over 
$367,000,000. Over 660,000,000 Ibs of 
food and other farm products were deliv- 
ered for shipment during December, cost- 
ing more than $67,000,000. 

Animal protein products have led the 
list in terms of dollar-value since Great 
Britain turned to the United States as 
the main source of supplies formerly ob- 
tained from the low countries. Cumula- 
tive value of all dairy products and eggs 
totaled about $114,000,000; meat, fish and 
fowl, over $90,000,000; fruits, vegetables 


and nuts, more than $39,000,000; lard, 
fats and oils, over $26,000,000; grain and 
cereal products, about $18,000,000, and 
miscellaneous foodstuffs, including nu- 
merous concentrates and vitamins, ac- 
counted for over $2,200,000. Nonfood- 
stuffs, such as cotton, tobacco, vegetable 
seeds and naval stores, totaled about 
$77,000,000. 

The commodities delivered for lend- 
lease shipment to the British from the 
beginning of the program in April to 
Jan. 1, many of them in highly concen- 
trated form, would fill more than 69,100 
freight cars and make up a train stretch- 
ing for a distance of more than 575 miles. 

Delivery of more than 140,000,000 Ibs 
of evaporated and dried skim milk dur- 
ing the month of December was greater 
than in any previous month. Movement 
of meat, cheese, beans and canned fruits 
also showed marked increase. 
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RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
UP TO 12-YEAR HIGH 


Bread Prices Move Upward—Flour Also 
Higher as Other Important Foods 
Show Substantial Gains 


White bread prices increased 1.2% in 
the period between mid-December and 
mid-January, according to a survey of 
retail food costs compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
up 3%, following the rise of wheat in 


Flour prices were 


central markets, the survey found. 

A 1-lb loaf of white bread sold at 
8.7¢, the average in the 51 cities studied, 
which represented a 1.2% at‘vance over 
the average a month earlier. It -was 
also 1.2% higher than the average two 
months earlier and was 11.5% higher 
than the price a year ago. 

The average price of 10 lbs of wheat 
flour was figured at 50.7c, which was 3% 
higher than the preceding month’s level, 
4.5% above the average two months 
earlier and 22.5% higher than the figure 
a year ago. 

Sharp advances at 
foods hiked the family food bill by 
2.7%, the survey indicated. Prices of 
almost all important foods were sub- 
stantially higher in all of the cities cov- 
ered by the bureau’s survey. Large in- 
creases for beef, pork, potatoes, bread, 
milk and sugar followed the substantial 
earlier advances in wholesale markets. 
Egg, orange and carrot prices declined 
seasonally. At the mid-January level, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
retail food costs stood at 116.2% of the 
1935-39 average, the highest level reached 
since December, 1930, 18.8% higher than 
a year ago, and nearly 25% above pre- 
war levels. 


retail for many 


The average price of sugar in retail 
stores advanced 3.6% between Dec. 16 
and Jan. 13, largely because only small 
quantities, usually 2 lbs, were available 
in cities where purchases were limited 
voluntarily by retail grocers, and the 
charge per pound was higher. 

¥ ¥ 
. Claims Index Misleading 

Widespread utilization by government 
spokesmen of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index in commenting on food 
price trends has created an inference 
that wholesalers were responsible for ris- 
ing food markets, William H. Tyler, 
prominent Texas wholesale grocer and 
former president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
points out in a memorandum filed with 
OPA. 

This index, Mr. Tyler points out, uses 
the first market transaction price, which 
is either the producer’s or manufactur- 
er’s price to the wholesaler, or that 
charged by the producer or manufac- 
turer to the retail trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REGISTRATION FEE SOUGHT 
IN KENTUCKY LEGISLATION 


Compulsory registration of products 
with the State Board of Health and the 
payment of an annual fee for each prod- 
uct are included in a bill now being con- 
sidered by the Kentucky legislature. The 
bill (HB 96) would enact into state law 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Opposition from the food trades caused 
the defeat two years ago of the same 
proposition in the state. 

































Flavor Full— 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat germ 
milled in. 

























Bakers using Enerjo are capitalizing in 
their merchandising and advertising on the 
flavor, and the added nutrition from natural 
sources, milled into this flour, and retained 
in the bread they sell. 


Get next to this opportunity. Enerjo is 
sold both plain and enriched, in either case 
the supreme flavor of the wheat berry is in it, 
and is transmitted to the baked loaf. The 
demand is on for this type of enrichment— 
something that the bread buyer can recognize 
at once. 


A trial order of Enerjo will convince you. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE. 
oe EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

































“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
































AN EPISODE IN MILLING 


February 25, 1942 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 


Assistant Managing Editor of THz NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Epitor’s Note.—As chronicled in a pre- 
vious issue of this journal, death on Feb. 3 
claimed George Brewster Mathews, a pio- 
neer flour miller of the Niagara Frontier 
and one of the figures responsible for 
Buffalo’s development as a leading mill- 
ing center. His name is not widely known 
to the present generation of millers, be- 
cause he retired from active business in 
1914, but he was the last link between 
the old days of stone grinding—before 
the invention of the middlings purifier— 
and the modern industry. His career in 
milling started shortly after the Civil 
War, and carried through that period of 
transition which was so revolutionary in 
its effects. Largely because of the fact 
that Mr. Mathews was the only one left 
who had an active part in the birth and 
development of modern milling processes, 
THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER in 1930 sent 
Mr. Yantis to Buffalo to obtain his remi- 
niscences. These appeared in three in- 
stallments, the first of which is here re- 
produced in part. Portions of the other 
two will be reprinted in an early issue. 
The story is one that is worth repeating. 
It is a story that has significance not 
only because at the conclusion of it the 
curtain comes down on a colorful and 
historic flour milling personality but be- 
cause it belongs to the larger history of 
flour milling itself. 

¥v ¥ 


HE bloodiest battles of the Civil 

War were being fought in 1863. 

Through Maryland and Virginia 
General Lee’s men contested each foot 
of ground with the Army of the Potomac. 
In the North, virtually all of the men 
were under arms. Woman’s place was 
in the home, and business schools had not 
taught girls of that day to prefer office 
routine to baking biscuits; men avail- 
able for commercial tasks were, conse- 
quently, scarce. 

It was at this time that George B. 
Mathews graduated from high school in 
a small town in western New York. In 
near-by Elmira, the provost marshal 
needed a clerk, and was having difficulty 
in obtaining one because of the war. 
Young Mathews heard of the vacancy, 
applied for the job, and was hired. He 
had planned to go to college, but this 
ambition would have been delayed, any- 
way, by the struggle between the states. 
In the meantime, his job paid him a fair 
salary, and, being a good “scribe,” in- 
telligent, and quick at figures, he became 
a fixture in the office until Appomattox 
and the end of fighting. 

He returned to the home of his par- 
ents then, again harboring the idea of 
entering college in the fall. Readjust- 
ment to peace time was not complete, 
however, and industry still suffered from 
a lack of men. A flour milling company 
in Elmira followed Mr. Mathews to his 
home and offered him a position which 
would pay $125 monthly. In this way 
George B. Mathews first entered the busi- 
ness in which he was to be active for 
a half century. 

Milling was largely a local enterprise, 
even so short a distance in the past as 
Civil War days. Transportation was only 
starting to develop, and a miller needed 
a location near his wheat supplies; after 


the grain was turned into flour, it could 
be moved only into a restricted area, up- 
less a navigable river could be reached. 
The seaboard mills at New York, Balti- 
more and Richmond had developed a 
limited export trade, but Europe was 
supplied mainly with Hungarian flour, 

Mr. Mathews found youthful ambition 
handicapped at Elmira, after a fey years 
of experience had taught him soniething 
of milling and of business in general, 
He decided to pursue success in a better 
field. A proffered partnership in the 
Elmira concern did not hold him, nd he 
went northward to Buffalo. 

It was rather an odd choice of location 
for one ambitious to establish himself as 
a miller in those days, for it was not a 
flour manufacturing center. Probably no 
man then dreamed of its present huge 
plants. Mr. Mathews went there rather 
than to Rochester, which was, at tlie time, 
the milling center of the United States, 
because of several visits he had made to 
Buffalo to buy wheat. He foresaw some 
of the possibilities of the location, as, 
even then, wheat was moving down the 
Great Lakes from the cheaper and richer 
lands in the West in a volume of several 
million bushels a year. 

In the office of L. Enos & Co. he found 
a job. This old firm, remembered now 
by few, was one of the prominent com- 
panies of 1870. But, if it has all but 
passed from memory, so have most of its 
contemporaries. Thornton & Chester was 
the largest company in the territory in 
that early day. The George Urban Mill- 
ing Co. was established a few years later. 
Other mills were there, most of them 
small, but they have disappeared long 
ago. 

It is somewhat difficult for one born 
to the modern industry of milling to visu- 
alize the scene presented only 60 years 
ago. As has been mentioned, milling was 
an enterprise confined, with a few excep- 
tions, to a trade territory so limited that 
the customers could almost hear the music 
of the water wheel. Methods were em- 
ployed that we of a later generation think 
of, instinctively, as “primitive.” Trade 
journals concerned with the flour business 
were not in existence, of course —THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILter first having been 
published in 1873—and records ‘re in- 
complete and vague. 

Minneapolis, king city of milling for 
so long, had made a bare start in 1870 
In fact, it was but a few years reioved 
from an Indian village. Kansas Cit) 
was a rough, frontier station, and the 
great area which, today, is golden with 
wheat at harvest time from the Texas 
panhandle to Montana and the Dakotas, 
was then a vast plain, hardly touched by 
plow, and knowing little but the razing 
of buffalo herds and the weird yelps of 
coyotes. 

Picture young George Mathews, then, 
still a boy, writing letters in long h ind to 
customers of L. Enos & Co., Buffalo mill- 
ers; casting accounts; talking, perhaps 
with the head miller or the other workers 
about the secrets of dressing millstones, 
or the new wheat coming down the lakes 
from Illinois and Ohio, and always plat 
ning, by his own word, for a_ tilling 
business of his own at Buffalo. 

This ambition was so strong in him that 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















ITs 


BIN 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 












DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriue Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








— 
The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
érs at elevators we own and operate. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 











Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
ees 








he had scarcely become settled in his new 
place before he and John Smith, miller at 
the Enos plant, talked in youthful fash- 
ion of a time when they might own a mill. 
They applied themselves to their work 
with that goal in all their dreams. 

Two years later, Lawrence Enos died. 
A younger brother, who lived at Water- 
ford, N. Y., could not decide that he 
wanted to move to Buffalo and take 
charge of the business. In the mean- 
time, young Mathews ran the mill, bank- 
ing away valuable experience in the 
vaults of his brain, and every dollar he 
could save in the vaults of a near-by 
financial institution. He believed he saw 
a chance to gain a partnership in the 
firm, and he intended to be ready to 
take opportunity in an unescapable grip 
as soon as she was within reach. 

That sometimes gracious lady failed 
him, however. The younger Enos finally 
arrived in Buffalo to assume the man- 
agement of the mill. The company un- 
derwent some reorganization, and new 
partners were admitted, but George N. 
Mathews was not among them. They 
were all members of the Enos family. 

But the young Mr. Mathews, whose 
amazing energy is illustrated by the story 
that, at more than 80 years of age, he 
fractured his hip while playing tennis, 
was not frustrated. Seeing but slow 
progress with the Enos company, he de- 
cided to challenge life in a job that had 
a more glowing outlook. Preferably, this 
would be a mill bearing the name of 
Mathews, but his savings were not yet 
important enough for such a venture. 


HOW TO START THE DAY RIGHT 


The spring of 1875 arrived. Mr. Math- 
ews was at breakfast in his boarding 
house, his ambitions relegated to the 
grooves of his subconscious mind, while 
the more active portion of his brain was 
trying to appreciate the satisfying quali- 
ties of bacon and eggs. A fellow boarder 
who was addicted to the ghastly habit of 
early morning gossip, chanced to remark 
that Thornton & Chester had decided to 
abandon their “Frontier” mill, and that 
J. F. Schoellkopf, local tanner and 
financier, had taken the property on a 
mortgage. 

The Mathews ambitions leaped from 
their lethargy in the Mathews subcon- 
scious mind and chased the contemplation 
of bacon and eggs clear out of the Math- 
ews head. At the same time, the Math- 
ews body left the boarding house break- 
fast table and dashed for the street. 
Springtime was not only breaking on 
Buffalo; it was also breaking on the ca- 
reer of an ambitious young miller. 

There enters now into the life of 
George B. Mathews, and into this story, 
a man hardly known to millers, but who 
must have been as picturesque a char- 
acter as ever was identified with the in- 
dustry. Jacob F. Schoellkopf, shrewd 
German founder of one of the greatest 
fortunes in Buffalo, never professed a 
knowledge of milling, but his sure in- 
stinct for the potential possibilities of a 
situation, his clear, broad vision and 
large views, led him to take hazards that 
would deter those of a more timid dis- 
position. Most of the stories told of him 
are humorous, but his_keen intelligence 
is reflected in his achievements, which 
include the first successful harnessing of 
the terrific power of Niagara Falls. 

Something of Mr. Schoellkopf’s back- 
ground is necessary to appreciate in full 
degree the reminiscences concerning him. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














“WINONA” 


“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW 


“BOXER” “MASTIFF” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 











INSURE WITH 


THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois. ... Alton, Illinois 

Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers’ National Insurance Company............. Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois 
FOR FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERING SERVICE ON 
MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NAVY JOINS ARMY IN ENRICHED 
FLOUR BUYING POLICY 


—-—- 


Federal Government Widens Educational Campaign—Special Pro- 
motion Program for Vitaminized Bread to Be 
Carried Into the Mid-West 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


C.—Enriched flour 
and enriched bread took on a new mean- 
ing as national defense foods in Washing- 


WasHinoton, D. 


ton the past week. Following closely 
upon the War Department’s declaration 
that hereafter all flour purchased for the 
armed forces would be enriched with 
vitamins and minerals, the Navy Depart- 
ment disclosed that new specifications 
were being written to stipulate that en- 
riched flour should be bought in the fu- 
ture for the naval services, including the 
marine corps. 

Collateral developments on the nutri- 
tional front included the disclosure by 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services that a city in the Mid-West 
would be the next community in which 
enriched bread and enriched flour would 
be made the object of a city-wide edu- 
cational campaign, and that co-operative 
measures between federal nutrition ex- 
perts and other communities were under 
discussion, which might eventually result 
in other promotional campaigns in behalf 
of enriched white flour and, bread. 

Significant, too, was the gathering in 
Washington of members of the National 
Research Council committee on food hab- 
its and the food and nutrition board of 
the council, which took up the enrich- 
ment problems, which have been intensi- 
tied by the shooting war into which the 
American. nation is now engaged. 

Meanwhile there is in progress in 
Richmond, Va., a general nutrition cam- 
paign, largely under local auspices, but 
with Washington nutritionists co-operat- 
ing. The Richmond activities cover the 
whole field of nutrition and proper diets, 
enriched flour and bread being only one 
element under survey. 

The forthcoming city-wide campaign in 
the midwestern city, the identity of which 
is being withheld until more progress has 
been made on plans, will be confined 
solely to enriched flour and bread, offi- 
cials said. The work of organizing the 
civic groups, including the schools, 
churches, women’s clubs, as well as flour 
mills, bakers and grocers, is progressing, 
with the idea of shortly announcing de- 
tailed plans for the campaign. The ex- 
periment is expected to start some time 
next month, and provide a pattern for 
other communities to follow. 

Describing the government’s attitude 
on advancing all possible national nutri- 
tion campaigns, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt recently ad- 
dressed a conference of federai and state 
nutritionists here with these words: 

“Human conservation, as well as food 
conservation, is the motive power behind 
every step of the national nutrition pro- 
gram. To begin with, it has set out to 
reach every man, woman and child in 
the country with information concerning 
the newer knowledge of nutrition. In 
other words, we propose to see that peo- 
ple have the knowledge and the means 
to provide for themselves the basic foods 
—milk and cheese; oranges, tomatoes, 
grapefruit; green, leafy and yellow vege- 
tables, as well as potatoes, apples and 
other vegetables and fruits; lean meat, 
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poultry or fish; eggs; bread and cereal, 
either enriched or whole grain.” 

The decision of the military and navy 
authorities to buy only enriched flour is 
interpreted here as giving considerable 
impetus to the enrichment program. The 
War Department’s action, which is to be 
followed with a similar pronouncement 
by the Navy and Marine Corps, said 
that “all flour purchased for the Army 
in the future will be enriched with vita- 
mins and minerals, conforming with 
standards as set by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration” and that fu- 
ture deliveries will be packaged in bar- 
rel and cotton sacks. 

“Enriched army flour,” the depart- 
ment’s announcement said, “is straight, 
hard wheat flour which has in it specified 
amounts of at least two vitamins—thia- 
min (vitamin B,) and niacin, and one 
added mineral -iron. It may also con- 
tain certain amounts of two other vita- 
mins—riboflavin (vitamin B,) and vita- 
min D, and two minerals, calcium and 
phosphorus, but these are not mandatory. 

“Enrichment in flour is obtafned by 
one of three methods: (1) by milling 
methods which retain vitamins natural in 
wheat; (2) by adding to white flour the 
recommended amounts of vitamins and 
minerals; (3) by combining above meth- 
ods—retaining part and adding the bal- 
ance. 

“Enriched flour milled by method (1) 
is slightly creamier than by method (2), 
which is unchanged from plain white 
flour in appearance or taste.” 

Army officials also pointed out that 
enriched flour is an improved food, not 
a medicine, and no curative claims should 
be made for the product. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERS’ GROUP STARTS 
FOOD-FOR-VICTORY DRIVE 


Cuicago, In1t.—National Grocers Insti- 
tute has launched a “Food for Victory” 
program with which it is hoped to reach 
800,000 grocery workers and teach them 
the essentials of nutrition through local 
meetings. 





To aid in this program the institute 
has prepared a short course in nutrition 
as a 24-page mimeographed manual. 
Subjects covered include: Need for Nutri- 
tional Intelligence at Point of Sale; Kinds 
of Food the Human Body Needs; Vita- 
mins—What They Are and What They 
Do; Calories—What They Are and What 
They Do; Minerals—Needs of the Body 
and Sources; Enriched Foods—Their 
Place in Nutrition. 

With each outline are questions calcu- 
lated to induce discussion. - The institute 
believes that “grocers can obtain a thor- 
ough grounding in this wartime essential 
for the patriotic food retailer.” 

“National Grocers Institute has always 
stressed the need for nutritional knowl- 
edge at point of sale,” said Edwin P. 
Geauque, executive director of the insti- 
tute, in commenting on the program. 
“Comprehensive studies in the subject are 
an important part of the institute’s 


courses leading to the degree of Graduate 
Grocer. However, the war, with the at- 
tendant problems of feeding a people for 
health and morale in times of uncertain- 
ty, demanded that we should increase the 
emphasis on it and enlarge the numbers 
reached. We feel that we must make 
intensive training in nutrition available 
to all grocers, to fit them as speedily as 
possible to serve their customers wisely 
in any eventuality.” 
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SUGAR, TIRE PROBLEMS 
OCCUPY SOUTHERN BAKERS 


Attanta, Ga.—Sugar and tire short- 
age and rationing problems challenged 
approximately 100 wholesale cake bak- 
ers from 14 southern states who gathered 
at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, for the 
one-day Southwide meeting Feb. 12. 

An outgrowth of the meeting was the 
pledging to the government of a 25% 
conservation of mileage and rolling stock. 
A resolution was adopted to get in touch 
with John T. McCarthy and leaders of 
the farm bloc, and urge that the coun- 
try’s surplus grain, rather than the lim- 
ited sugar supply, be converted into alco- 
hoi, to meet the nation’s defense needs. 

Earl Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., presided at the meeting, as 
it was through his efforts that the gath- 
ering was held. He was assisted by C. 
S. Broeman, American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, and Barney Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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DEXTER M. KEEZER NAMED 
CONSUMER DIVISION HEAD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dexter M. Keezer 
is the newly appointed assistant admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in charge of the Consumer Divi- 
sion. He is the former executive director 
of the Consumer Advisory Board of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

Dan A. West, former operator of a 20- 
store food chain in Washington State, 
who has been deputy director of the 
Consumer Division since the resignation 
of Miss Harriet Elliott, will be director 
under Mr. Keezer’s general supervision. 

Resignations from their positions in 
Consumer Division of Mildred Edie 
Brady, formerly with Consumers Union, 
and Caroline Ware, American Associa- 
tion of University Women member, have 
been accepted by Mr. West. 











SPECIAL CARS TO BAKERY 
ENGINEERS’ MEETING 


New York, N, Y.—Special cars 
have been arranged for the New 
York delegation attending the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers at 
Chicago, March 9-12. 

The cars will be part of the “Com- 
modore Vanderbilt” unit leaving 
Grand Central Station, New York, the 
afternoon of March 7 and arriving 
in Chicago the following morning. 
Plans have been made for the Bos- 
ton delegation to join the New York 
group at Albany. 

Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is in charge of ar- 
rangements and reservations for the 
special cars. 
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WAGE-HOUR MEETING 
SET FOR MARCH 10 


Representatives of Employers, Employees 
and the Public to Consider Minimum 
for Grain Products Industry 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Sched- 
uled to meet on March 10 in the office 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor, at 1560 Broadway, 
New York City, 21 individuals, represent- 
ing the public, the employers and the 
employees, will begin consideration of a 
minimum wage for the grain products 
industry, involving 64,000 workers. The 
Wage and Hour Division estimates that 
19,000 of these workers are presently 
earning less than 40c an hour, the highest 
minimum which the wage committee can 
recommend under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

In addition to Charles B. Long, Climax 
Roller Mills, a 150-bbl concern at Shelby- 
ville, Ky., and Harold E. Yoder, of the 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind. 
(100 bbls), who are the miller members 
of the committee, the employers are rep- 
resented by P. W. Chischester, Frederick, 
Md; Hubert E. Foster, Gueydan, La; 
J. J. Muller, Kankakee, Ill; H. L. Me- 
George, vice president Royal Feed & 
Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Harold 
Vanderploeg, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The labor group includes Art Bliss, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Ted Hopkins, Ta- 
coma, Wash; S. P. Ming, St. Louis, Mo; 
Sellers Pittman, Houston, Texas; A. W. 
Roder, Keokuk, Iowa; Harold Schneider, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and W. A. Youn- 
ker, Flour and Feed Cereal Workers 
Union, Minneapolis. 

The public’s representatives include 
James M. Herring, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, who will be chair- 
man of the committee, and John T. Cald- 
well, Nashville, Tenn; Donald J. Cowling, 
president of Carlton College, Northfield, 
Minn; Edward Everett Hale, Austin, 
Texas; John Ise, professor of economics 
in Kansas University, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Joseph A. McClain, Jr., St. Louis, Mo, 
dean of the law school in Washington 
University, and Robert D. Patton, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The industry, for which the committee 
will recommend a minimum wage not 
higher than 40c an hour, is defined by 
the Wage-Hour Division as: “The han- 
dling, warehousing and storing of grain 
when performed in conjunction with 
milling operations, and the processing of 
grain or alfalfa into food products or 
feeds. In includes, but without limita- 
tion, the production of flour, prepared 
or blended flours, breakfast cereals, cof- 
fee substitutes, pearl barley, hominy, 
flakes, grits, rice, meal, feeds and pre- 
pared or mixed feeds, including those 
made wholly or in part from such prod- 
ucts as cottonseed, soybeans, or peanuts 
(but not the crushing of such products); 
except those made principally from meat 
products. It does not include the pro 
duction of bakery products such as bread, 
cakes, pastries and macaroni.” 


———-BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


GEORGE MATHEWS LEAVES 
$350,000 TO BUFFALO YMCA 


Burrato, N. Y.—The will of the late 
George B. Mathews, who was credited 
with being responsible for bringing the 
attention of the world to this city 4° 
milling center, which was filed for pt 
bate Feb. 16, provides a legacy of about 
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SIXTIETH MILESTONE FOR A MINNESOTA MILL 
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E Plant of the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. at Wabasha, Minn. 

. HE Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, duce, and paid his price for same. He re- 
” Minn., is observing its sixtieth anniver- fused steadfastly to quote other mills’ custom- 
P sary this year. It was founded in 1862 ers, and was the only miller who advertised 
x, by the late James G. Lawrence, familiarly he had “none to offer,” outside of his regular 
” known in the trade as “Uncle Jimmie.” Mr. customers. 
> Lawrence, who was born in Syracuse, N. Y., In 1919, Mr. Lawrence sold a controlling 
> settled in Wabasha in 1862. In 1878 he became interest in the company to his son-in-law, 

the sole owner of an 80-bbl buhr mill, and William B. Webb, but continued as president 
operated it successfully until 1882, when he of the company until his death in 1928. He 
- organized the present company. was 91 years old when he died, and, up until 
ce From the very beginning, it was Mr. Law- the last, took a keen interest in everything con- 

“ rence’s ambition to produce quality rather nected with the mill. One hobby, in which he 
me than quantity, and he soon established a repu- took a great deal of pride, was the garden 
er, tation for his flour which created a demand on the riverside back of the mill. He built 
“il that exceeded the supply. However, he was this, as a breathing spot, for the people of 
aad very conservative and, while other companies Wabasha, and named it Riverside Park. The 

enlarged their plants in anticipation of future garden, however, has disappeared in the march 

- needs, Mr. Lawrence added to his only as of progress, having had to make way for the 
“d needed. The Wabasha Roller Mill Co. started approaches to the new bridge across the 
- with a capacity of 150 bbls. In 1916, the mill Mississippi River. 
ld was enlarged to 1,000 bbls, in 1923 to 1,200, William B. Webb, president of the Wabasha 
nes and in 1925 to the present capacity of 1,500 Roller Mill Co., joined it in 1910 as vice presi- 
ek, bbls. Throughout these years, Mr. Lawrence dent, and has been in charge of its management 
™ adhered strictly to his original high quality since 1918. His son, William B. Webb, Jr., 
nad standard, and had a satisfied clientele that is treasurer, and C. B. MacLeod is vice presi- 
“" The Late James G. Lawrence took every barrel of flour that he could pro- dent and sales manager. 
rton 
-_ $350,000 to the Buffalo YMCA for edu- icine at Cornell and Johns Hopkins uni- panies and then for seven years was committee of the Association of Food 

cational, recreational, settlement and re- __ versities. assistant chemist of the state of Iowa and Drug Officials of the United States, 
ttee ligious work among the negroes of Buf- Mr. Frisbie was assistant chemist of and later state chemist of Nebraska. a fellow of the American Public Health 
not falo and vicinity. He also left $400,000 the New York State Pathological Lab- From 1919 to 1921 he was chief of the Association, a member of the Association 
| by to the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. It oratory at Buffalo from 1903 to 1905. Bureau of Food, Drugs and Oil, State of American Feed Control Officials and 
om was reported that the YMCA had re- Between 1905 and 1907, he was connected Department of Agriculture in Lincoln, a former president of the Association of 
aio ceived $150,000 and the Academy nearly with the Colgate and Parke-Davis com- Neb. He was a member of the executive Official Agricultural Chemists. 
with $100,000 during his lifetime. 

g of His widow is named executrix and 
— trustee and receives the entire residuary 
nita- estate and the lifetime income of these 
wer gifts, 
cof- “BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
niny, 


WALTER S. FRISBIE, OF FOOD 
pre: STANDARDS OFFICE, IS DEAD 


Hi meron, D. C.—(Special)—Wal- 
wre Py 5. F risbie, chief of the Office of State 
wr seperation of the Food and Drug Ad- 
poe ministration, who was known to many 
or millers and food officials throughout the 
ba Country, died suddenly in his office here 


on Feb. 19. Funeral services were held 
last Saturday, and burial was Monday 
in Meriden, Conn. 

: Having served as a chemist for sev- 





tral states before coming to Washington 
MCA i 1921, Mr. Frisbie was chairman of the 
» Jate Pood Standards Committee of the Fed- 
edited tral Security Agency at the time of his 
g the th, He was born in New Haven, 
- as 8 Conn, May 11, 1881, was graduated with 
, pro- * major in chemistry and biology from TODAY’S EXECUTIVES OF THE WABASHA ROLLER MILL CO. 


Yale University in 1901, and studied med- 


Charles B. MacLeod 


William B. Webb, Sr. William B. Webb, dr. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


Episode 

















Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “*Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 


4 New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 













WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 











routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











(Continued from page 19.) 

He was born in 1819 at Kirchheim Unter 
Teck, Wuttermburg, Germany, one of 
several children. His father was a tan- 
ner, as was his grandfather, and it was 
only natural that he should be appren- 
ticed, at the age of 14, to that trade. 
He served for five years, then clerked in 
a mercantile house for two years. The 
United States had just begun to attract 
Europe with glowing tales of fortunes to 
be made, and Jacob decided to leave 
Germany for the new land. He accosted 
his father, and proposed that any money 
that might come to him on his parent’s 
death be given him then to finance the 
trip to America. 

The father agreed, gave him a little 
less than $1,000, and Jacob landed in 
New York City in December, 1841, when 
he was 22 years old. Totally ignorant 
of the English language, he accepted the 
first employment he could get, which was, 
of course, at his old trade of tanner. 


A HIGH PRESSURE BUSINESS MAN 


After two years, he had learned the 
most necessary words in his adopted 
tongue, even though he did not always 
place them in the proper sequence, or 
give them the proper pronunciation. He 
was attracted to Buffalo, and used $800 
of his money to launch an independent 
business career there as a leather goods 
merchant, opening a small store on Mo- 
hawk Street. He prospered immediately, 
and, in the same year, purchased a small 
tannery at White’s Corners, now Ham- 
burg, which he contracted to pay for in 
six years. In 1846 he started a sheep- 
skin tannery in Buffalo which, before his 
death, had developed into one of the 
largest in the United States. Within 
four years, he had built two more tan- 
neries, one in Milwaukee and another 
in Chicago, both of which have been in 
continuous operation up to this time. 
The ensuing four years saw two addi- 
established by Mr. 
Schoellkopf, one in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and the other in North Evans, N. Y. 


tional tanneries 


It is obvious that this German youth 
had tremendous nerve, as well as unusual 
ability. 
prosperity, nor was he afraid to risk all 


He was never satisfied with mere 


he could make or borrow on new ven- 
tures that had a chance of profit, but 
Mr. Mathews knew him only by sight, 
and it was with considerable trepidation 
that the young miller approached the 
Schoellkopf offices with a proposition to 
lease the idle mills with a limited capital. 

Mr. Schoellkopf was, in 1875, in the 
He was 56 
years old, and to his naturaliy aggressive 


prime of his business life. 


nature had been added the seasoning of 
a successful career. From his $800 of 
32 years before, he had made about 
$800,000, most of which, of course, was 
tied up, along with the monies of vari- 
ous banks, in his enterprises. His accent 
still was thickly German, as was his ap- 
pearance. He was the father of seven 
children, none of whom had he appren- 
ticed at the age of 14 to five years in a 
tannery. As is customary with the sec- 
ond generation in America, all of them 
were receiving educations at the eastern 
universities. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT 


Mr. Matthews arrived rather breath- 
lessly, and first inquired for a man in 





GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAs! 
v 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WuEatT 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


— 
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PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





——— 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our 92nd year 
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Mr. Schoellkopf’s employ with whom he 
was acquainted. The friend was out, 
however, and Mr. Mathews said he would 
wait. Mr. Schoellkopf, overhearing the 
inquiry, asked the younger man what he 
wanted. Mr. Mathews, still believing that 
a flank attack through a mutual friend 
might be more advantageous, replied 
that he was merely making a personal 
call. 

The old German habitually used certain 
Rabelaisian words in introducing his re- 
marks. He gave vent to one of them 
now, then exclaimed, “You want some- 
thing! You would not rush in here this 
time of the morning without something 
on your mind. Now, what is it?” He 
pronounced his W’s as though they were 
V’s, and missed his th’s, but his deduc- 
tions were quick and logical. 

His visitor admitted his desire to lease 
the Frontier mill for a year. 

“How much money have you got?” Mr. 
Schoellopf inquired first. 

“About $3,000.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“I saved it out of my wages.” 

“How much do you make?” 

Mr. Mathews told him. 

“Where have you got this money?” 

The name of the bank was _ given. 
There followed a 
brought out a virtually complete life 
history of Mr. Mathews. His work in 
the provost marshal’s office, in the mill 
at Elmira, at L. Enos & Co.—all were 
reviewex|. 


questioning that 


“Do you know where you can raise 
some more money?” Mr. Schoellkopf in- 
quired. 

“I think I know of another man who 
would come in with me,’ Mr. Mathews 
replied. He had in mind John Smith, 
the Enos head miller. 

“And why,” asked Mr. Schoellkopf, 
“do you think this would be a good 
proposition? Why do you want to be 
a miller in Buffalo at all? Why not go 
some other place?” 

Buffalo, as has been stated, was not a 
large milling center in 1875, but Mr. 
Mathews had made an astute study of 
its strategic location, over a several year 
period. He outlined the advantages. 
In the first place, great wheat lands were 
opening up in the West. This grain 
could be brought down the lakes at a 
cheaper rate than would be granted west- 
ern flour, and it could be milled in 
Buffalo. The city was already an im- 
portant wheat storage point. In the 
second place, cities to the east of Buf- 
falo were growing rapidly. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other centers of 
population were within easy reach. 
Thirdly, coal, and, consequently, power, 
Was cheap. Raw materials, readily ac- 
cessible and growing markets, cheap 
power—what more could one ask of a 
location ¢ 

All of this is apparent to any one at 
Present, but in 1875, when Buffalo was 
4 storage and distributing, rather than a 
manufacturing center, a keen judgment 
and unusual foresight were necessary to 
Predict so accurately what the years 
would bring. 

And Mr. Mathews ended his review of 
the advantages with which Buffalo was 
favored with a prognostication startling 
for the period. “I believe I shall live to 
“ee Buffalo making more flour than any 
other city in the world,” he said. 

At that time, Buffalo was probably 
producing considerably less than 500,000 
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barrels of flour annually. St. Louis, stim- 
ulated by rapidly developing wheat fields 
and water routes, had, in a few years, 
rushed into the lead in the United States 
with 1,500,000 barrels of flour milled in 


a year. Minneapolis was making sensa- 
tional growth, but still was making only 
about 750,000 barrels. 

Jacob Schoellkopf pondered the infor- 
mation he had received by his question- 
ing. Then, startling as unexpected light- 
ning, he said: 

“How would you like to have me as 
a partner in your milling business?” 

He explained the proposition formulat- 
ed so quickly in his mind. Mr. Mathews 
was to give him the $3,000. Mr. Schoell- 
kopf, in turn, would finance the milling 
concern for three years. Arthur Schoell- 
kopf, Jacob’s son, was just out of col- 
lege, and Mr. Mathews would take him 
in as a third partner and teach him the 
milling business. The three would share 
equally in the profits. 

The astounded Mr. Mathews agreed. 
Such an opportunity was far beyond his 
immediate thoughts. 

“All right,” the tanner said. “First 
we'll go over to the bank and get those 
$3,000. Then you come back here this 
afternoon and we'll have a lawyer fix the 
papers.” 

Mr. Schoellkopf, having assured him- 
self of the actuality of the $3,000 by get- 
thing them into his possession, was true 
to his word. That afternoon, the articles 
of partnership were drawn up, signed, 
and a new milling company was in exist- 
ence; only a few hours before, no man 
had contemplated one. Many a miller 
has taken longer time in dickering with 
a customer over a difference of 10c a bar- 
rel on a carload of flour. 

There was only one delay in the trans- 
When the time came to decide 
upon a name for the new concern, Mr. 
Mathews diffidently asked that his name 
be included. 

“But,” Mr. Schoellkopf said explo- 
sively, “no company I put my money into 


action. 


is ever known as anything but a Schoell- 
kopf company. No, I won’t have it!” 
He started naming over the various firms 
which bore his name. 

Mr. Mathews explained that it was not 
a matter of vanity with him. He had, in 
his 10 years of milling experience, made 
the acquaintance of many buyers of flour. 
He intended to go after all of these for 
business for the new mill, and felt that 
the Mathews in the firm name would be 
of advantage to the company. 

“All right,’ the financier said, finally, 
“if it will make us money we'll put it 
in. We'll call it Schoellkopf & Mathews.” 

And so the day-old baby was chris- 
tened. 
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Confectionery Costs 
on Uptrend 


Higher raw material and production 
costs are beginning to be felt in the con- 
fectionery industry, Albert S. Nemir, of 
the Department of Commerce, declares in 
the most recent survey of the industry. 

By May of this year, sugar prices had 
increased 20% from the January-Febru- 
ary level, and cocoa beans had increased 
about 60%, and there has been no re- 
versal of this trend since. 

As a result of these influences, so far 
in the first quarter, manufacturers’ aver- 
age value of confectionery has been 15.4c 
lb, or about 5% above the 14.7c shown 
in 1940. 





A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 
of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 
the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 
great livestock industry—all find in- 
telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
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the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
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Boiling It Down 


If you are a subscriber, THe Nortu- 
westeRN Mitier will send you (free) 
a copy of its 1942 list of flour mills in 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 
want with it, we don’t 


Though what 
you could possibly 
know, as if you will just be patient each 
of the 3,001 mills of the U. S. will send 
a salesman around to see you eventually. 

Leading in point of capacity is the 
state of Kansas with 82,075 bbls. 
Then comes 


Minne- 
sota is second with 72,102. 
New York, 58,240, and Missouri (includ- 
ing Kansas City), 54,094. The latter 
state mills principally wheat grown in 
Kansas. 

Total daily capacity of the 3,001 mills 
is stated at 709,765 bbls. Back in 1922 
the capacity of the then existing 7,548 
mills was 1,098,700. Some drop. 

Of the 3,001 names listed, 2,541 have 
daily capacities of 250 bbls or less. 

But one important feature is not 
brought out by this list or by the above 
figures, this being the very great reduc- 
tion in the number of actually competing 
units which has taken place of late years 
by means of mergers, purchases, etc.— 
some secret and some known. Of the 
460 listed mills with above 250 bbls daily 
capacity, we will hazard a guess that 
only 150 are “independent.” The rest 
have little or no policy-forming or price- 
But the 
150 are enough to make ours about the 
competitive 
Consolidated 


making authority of their own. 
roughest rough-and-tumble 
situation in existence. 
News. 
FORTUNATE INDUSTRY 

The food industry is going to be about 
the only industry left in the 
country after a few more months of war. 
This does not mean that all is going to 
be rosy. 


normal 


It does mean that American 
agriculture is going to produce in 1942 
the greatest tonnage of crops in history, 
all of which must be stored, preserved, 
processed and made ready for the war 
and consumer markets. There are going 
to be severe changes in methods as short- 
Food 
processors are going to be told very 


ages appear, tin for instance. 


shortly just how much they are to pro- 
duce for the governmental food pool 
If they hinder 
these allocations they will be hemmed 
in on every side by difficulty in getting 


for the armed forces. 
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machinery, parts, labor or anything else. 
If they work with the War Production 
Board and officials of the armed forces 
they will find that their needs will be 
attended to, their requests expedited. 
Those food manufacturers who have held 
to the theory that they would rather have 
the consumer market than all the govern- 
ment business there is are going to be 
very disillusioned about the whole thing. 
—Food Field Reporter. 

SUGAR AND WAR 


Fortune Magazine contains an inter- 
esting article on the sugar situation, men- 
tions, in fact, that wars are fought more 


WINTER WHEAT 
A hardy clan thrusts staunchly on the 


Shaming all withered, lesser things 
Even the orchards sleep a winter’s 
Cold winds sweep by with ancient, 
The iron earth hasps the huddled roots 


In whose filled veins warm tides of 


To the horizon is no other living green 
Save the dark, sturdy cedars sparsely 


There’s no memory of summer, warm 
Where prowls the snarling winter, 
starved and lean. 


But in the fields, each stalk a banneret, 
A vow to valor, flames the winter 


Maupbe GrEENE PRINCEHOUSE. 
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often for and about sugar than not. 
The American Revolution was in part a 
sugar war. Napoleon’s campaigns were 
pretty much on the sugar side, cultivation 
of sugar beets in fact helped to assuage 
the British blockade of the French. 
Similarly in this war sugar becomes an 
important factor, if not the supreme con- 
sideration in the Far East. Japan con- 
trols Formosa, a big sugar producing 
area, is about to take Java, the biggest 
sugar bow] of them all, has a pretty good 
chance of knocking off the Philippines, 
another big producer, and if the little 
yellow boys get Hawaii they will prob- 
ably have from 70 to 80% of total world 
sugar production.—Food Field Reporter. 
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WAGES AND HOURS 

Most millers are trying honestly to 
live up to the letter of the Wage and 
Hour Law but there are several instances 
in which this law is being disregarded to 
the detriment and demoralization of the 
employees. In one instance a miller js 
working his night miller 12 hours every 
night, six nights a week, and is paying 
him $20 a week. 

In another, a miller is working his 
truck driver from 14 to 16 hours daily, 
six days a week, and is paying him $21, 
less his social security deductions. In 
yet another case a miller is working six 
employees up to 18 hours daily, paying 
them from $16 to $22 a week, with no 
overtime. To quote this miller’s state- 
ment, he said: “If they don’t like it they 
can get the hell out. I can get plenty 
of labor for what I pay them.” 

Needless to say, these conditions will 
soon be remedied. It is unfair to the 
honest miller who is abiding by the law 
to have the chislers profiting at the ex- 
pense of their competitors and their ill- 
paid and over-worked employees. It goes 
without saying that we will insist on 
seeing that they have to get in line with 
other millers who maintain wage and 
hour standards required by federal law. 

Some employees are so afraid of their 
miserable jobs that they hesitate to make 
known such conditions. They are entitled 
to humane treatment, even if it were not 
required by law, and they should get 
it.—The Piedmont Bulletin. 
JACKSON’S MILL 

Governor Neely, of West Virginia, has 
agreed to give $1,500 from his contingent 
fund for use in restoring Jackson's Mill 
at the state 4-H camp in Lewis County. 

The mill, located on the site of the 
boyhood home of General Thomas (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, famous Confederate gen- 
eral, was donated to the state in 192) 
by the Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service Co. for use as a 4-H camp. 

Wheels, burrs and the machinery used 
in mills of pre-Civil War days will be 
purchased and stored for installation in 
the mill, said T. D. Gray, con ervation 
director. 

When reconstructed, “the mill will be 
in operating condition, and it is planned 
to defray costs of its operation through 
grinding of meal, buckwheat and other 
grains to be sold in souvenir containers 
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PICKING ON THE PUBLIC—A PROTEST 


Y nativity, geography, somewhat sketchy educa- 

tion and often halting quality of mind, we are 
definitely midwestern. We also are a part of a fair 
cross-section of American life, of the man in the 
street, the luncheon table admiral, the self-elected 
wiseacre destined to be ever unhonored and unsung. 
We schedule these facts as proud admissions rather 
than apologetically. It is a simple case of there it is. 

And from this middle western springboard we 
jump boldly forth with the declaration that we are 
getting all fired tired of being constantly hectored 
by government and other political big shots for hold- 
ing up the war because we are apathetic. Daily and 
hourly we are being taken to task for complacency 
in face of the nation’s peril, for being to blame for 
the quite possibly forgivable mistakes and procrasti- 
nations of the high command and used as a sort of 
general alibi for its misfortunes. Also we are tired 
of being used as a guinea pig for experiments in war 
psychology to see how we will “react” to this or that 
threat,-the threats frequently being so far in ad- 
vance of the actual event as to defeat their purposes. 

In our observation most of the people, particularly 
those in the allegedly apathetic Middle West, are and 
long have been out in front of the high command in 
the matter of our war effort. In point is that for 
at least three years past the press and public were 
in almost violent rebellion against continued shipment 
of vast quantities of war materials, notably scrap and 
oil, to Japan, quite obviously for ultimate use against 
this nation. In point were last year’s production 
blockades while the labor-sick high command was 
playing about with the John L. Lewises, blockades 
which were brought to an end only by such widespread 
protest that Congress was driven to action. Only then 
did the high command tell the truculent leaders where 
to get off. Here surely was no public apathy but 
stern purpose. 

In further point was the absurd “bottle-neck” in 
production due to reluctance to surrender authority to 
men of ability, experience and firm purpose. That vital 
fault in our defense program was ended wholly by 
ninth hour response to public protest; and only then 
a few hours before Mr. Willkie’s proposed speech 
making that protest even more articulate. The Presi- 
dent barely beat him to the draw. It is hardly worth 
while to refer to the serio-tragic comedy of the some- 
what playful Civilian Defense organization, of the 
ultimate end of public patience and even of gallantry 
to a lady, and its recent reorganization for its essen- 
tial job. The even more recent evidence of lack of 
public “apathy” is the effective outcry against pocket- 
picking pensions to members of Congress. 

Our observation, supplemented by that of men even 
nearer to the grass roots of the “apathetic” Middle 
West—as well as elsewhere in this broad land—is that 
the people as a whole are just as deadly serious about 
the war as is anyone in Washington, in, high place or 
low. Furthermore, they are not unfairly blaming 
those in authority for the incredible mistakes which 
have been made. They do not like them, of course, 
but the general disposition is to take them as water 
over the dam and go ahead with the things that yet 
have to be done. Indeed, it probably is fair to assume 
that the all-out support and whole-hearted loyalty 
just now being accorded to President Roosevelt and 
his administration is greater than in any previous 
period of national danger, including the last war when 
the people’s patience was sorely tried by what sub- 
‘sequently was revealed to have been perfectly tragic 
‘rors of judgment and equally incredible faylts of 
Procrastination. 

Why, in these circumstances, the great mass of 
loyal, patriotic and willing Americans should be sub- 
Ject to an unending flow of fault finding passes under- 
standing. There may be, it is true, small groups of 
“parasites,” of “Cliveden sets,” even of doubters and 
Welshers. There no doubt are outright traitors, who 
in god season will be uncovered and cast out. But 
it is grossly unfair constantly to blast away at common 
folk, particularly those fairly well balanced millions 
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in the great central heart of the nation, because they 
are not regularly jumping up and down and giving 
three cheers for “The Little Flower,” or “The Rose 
of Sharon,” or the boys with badges who are showing 
their authority by setting up “apathetic” straw-men, 
knocking them down and yelling “What a big boy 
am I.” 

We, along with many millions of other patriotic and 
fair-minded citizens, know that the great mass of com- 
mon men and women are fully abreast of, in some 
respects even ahead of, those in authority in their 
serious concern about the nation’s present peril. We 
see daily evidence, not of apathy, complacency or 
indifference, but of ardent wish to do all things re- 
quired. We also see ample evidence of full tolerance 
for honest mistakes of authority and of intense loy- 
alty to leaders who are carrying on at their jobs. But 
we also see increasing resentment of public scoldings 
and of constant citing of public “apathy” as an alibi 
for the shortcomings of those appointed to lead in the 
mighty effort toward ultimate ‘victory. 
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COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT? 

HE report of Dr. Robert R. Williams, of Bell 

Telephone Laboratories, on progress of the flour 
enrichment program, in recent addresses at Boston 
and, in camera, before a large semi-official group of 
scientists at Washington, constitutes the most enlight- 
ening recent contribution to this discussion. It shares 
importance with the more extended survey of the situa- 
tion made by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor in a recent num- 
ber of “Wheat Studies,” published by Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University. 

As the first scientist actually to isolate thiamin, 
later to give important aid in its synthetic and ulti- 
mate quantity production, and now outstanding among 
those who are most concerned with its addition to 
the average diet through inclusion, along with other 
vitamins and minerals, in flour and bread, Dr. Wil- 
liams’ surveys and conclusions have stamp of author- 
ity. Furthermore, while he quite frankly states that 
his recent personal survey of broad cross sections of 
the Middle West and South revealed an indifference 
among consumers in some sense discouraging, he dis- 
closes himself as a first class fighter and urges that 
the campaign must be won, the only worth while field 
for debate being about means and methods. 

Vigorously opposed to the year-long trend among 
both nutritionists and government officials, Dr. Wil- 
liams discards all proposals to revive agitation in 
behalf of whole grain flours and breads on the dual 
ground that it could not possibly accomplish anything 
and that all such effort constitutes a hindrance to the 
whole enrichment ideal and practical program. In- 
stead he deals realistically with the task as one of 
sales promotion, for the carrying on of which he 
accords generous credit to millers and bakers. In 
substance, he attributes the present “stall” in enrich- 
ment to lack of consumer knowledge and resulting 
indifference. 

Unfortunately, while he courageously points out 
many things that may yet be done by industry, dis- 
tribution and diet and health educational services to 
encourage the spread of enrichment, he comes in the 
end to what many of the rest of us too often do,— 
the suggestion that “there may have to be a law.” 
Quite frankly, if possibly with less than wholehearted 
enthusiasm, he suggests that the value of the objective 
of universal enrichment warrants prohibition of sale 








of flour and bread that have not been enriched to pre- 
scribed standards. 

Clearly, enforced enrichment, either by federal or 
state statute, involves a number of interesting ques- 
tions, chief among which would be the right or the 
authority of government to make illegal the sale of 
the perfectly pure and wholesome product resulting 
from grinding wheat, or the bread baked from it,—to 
make the staff of life a bootleg product. We cannot 
see just how the pure product of grinding grain could 
be put in the same class as bathtub gin of unsavory 
memory, without most absurdly stultifying not only 
the Constitution but our whole concept of democratic 
government. Conceivably it might be done by pro- 
hibiting the sale of flour without synthetic restoration 
of elements of which it had been “robbed.” Yet here, 
or in any compulsion, we seem to see the germs of 
rebellion which would insure defeat of the objective, 
however meritorious—a situation very much worse than 
that created by the prohibition amendment. 
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THE ARMY A FAIRER CUSTOMER 


| geicmegecn sae of the War Production Board and, 
more particularly, chiefs of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, are entitled to and certainly will re- 
ceive whole-hearted commendation by millers for re- 
cent and continuing changes in flour buying methods. 
For many years these buying methods, not alone in 
the army but in other departments of government— 
with the single exception of the Panama Railroad— 
have been a_red-tape-bound, archaic nuisance to 
millers. 

Furthermore, the regulations were of little benefit 
to the army itself. Beginning with the non-commer- 
cial per pound price basis and continuing through the 
necessity of bidders being kept exposed to possible 
price changes for as much as forty-eight hours, the 
delivery requirements and, finally, the quality speci- 
fications, they stood as a perfect example of main- 
tenance of bureaucratic tradition to no useful pur- 
pose. Incidentally, the quality specifications were 
such as to permit consciousless bidders to stuff their 
flours with such unconscionable quantities of cheaper 
clears as to constitute, at times, a stench. 

Now, all of this is changed or in process of change. 
Flour is being bought by the commercial barrel, shipped 
in simply tagged commercial sacks, supplied by mill- 
ers in most advantageous position to deliver to points 
of consumption, and on terms which enable them to 
protect their market hazards by agreed adjustments 
to overnight market changes. Furthermore, instead 
of millers here and there having a virtual franchise 
for large quantity purchases, the buying is being, and 
is further to be, equitably distributed among all legiti- 
mate and established milling concerns of sufficient 
size; that is, instead of the low bidder getting the 
entire quantity required, he will get a fair amount and 
other low-bracket bidders then be given a chance to 
participate at the price established. All of this 
makes sense. 

While no announcement has yet been made, it is 
further understood that plans are being worked out 
for simplifying the analysis requirements so that they 
will be based on‘thé character of wheat ground and the 
grade of flour so defined as absolutely to prohibit 
the “stuffing” of the flour with clears and low grades 
to the disadvantage of the army bakers, the army’s 
loaf and more conscientious milling competitors. Best 
of all, it is contemplated that when these new and 
sensible buying methods have been fully worked out 
and successfully applied to army purchases, they will 
hereafter be extended to include all government flour 
buying. 

While consideration of these changes has been un- 
der way for a considerable time, credit for working 
out many practical details and establishing full co- 
operation with millers is due to Major Harvey J. 
Owens, civilian adviser to the Chief Quartermaster, 
who was connected with that department in World 
War I and has since been much of the time actively 
engaged in milling and the flour trade. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Nebraska Group’s 
“Pure Seed Plan” 
Meets With Success 


Nes.—The “Nebraska pure 
seed plan” used by the Nebraska Grain 


OMAHA, 


Improvement Association in distributing 
high quality winter wheat seed this past 
fall met with greater than expected suc- 
cess, according to A. G. Ellick, president, 
in a report recently prepared by his 
association on this novel method of wheat 
improvement. 

The pure seed plan, a Nebraska inno- 
vation, “caught on” so well that a total 
of 500 farm youths, either in 4-H clubs 
or with Future Farmer projects, planted 
from 5 to as many as 20 acres of winter 
wheat with pure certified seed. All of 
this wheat was distributed by local ele- 
vator operators or millers in exchange 
for ordinary “farm run” wheat and was 
planted under the supervision of either 
county agricultural agents or vocational 
agricultural instructors. These com- 
munities should be supplied with an 
abundance of good seed for use in the 
fall of 1942. 

H. R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, who has been 
active in Nebraska’s wheat improvement 
campaign from the start, declared that 
it is noteworthy that much of this seed 
was distributed in areas of the state 
where improvement was most needed. A 
checkup reveals that the vast majority of 
farm youths chose Nebred, a variety 
characterized by its smut resistance, win- 
ter hardiness and high milling and baking 
quality. Nebred, like the Turkey wheats 
from which it was selected, is especially 
adapted to the growing conditions in 
much of Nebraska. 

A total of 40 grain men have reported 
to date that they “sponsored” the pure 
seed projects in their communities and 
thus supplied certified seed through their 
elevators. An additional checkup reveals 
that men distributed the 
certified seed to adult farmers on the 


many grain 


same basis. The Nebraska pure seed 


plan was enthusiastically received by 
both the grain dealer and producers. It 
will be expanded to include barley and 
oats this spring and continued with win- 
ter wheat again in the fall of 1942 in 
areas not covered by this year’s work. 
This effective method of distributing 
seed through sponsorship of local eleva- 
tors was an outgrowth of the work car- 
ried on by the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Association in testing farmers’ 
samples of wheat throughout the state. 
Demonstrations had been conducted each 
summer at these test plantings and were 
attended by farmers and grain dealers 
alike. The demonstrations were effective 
because they showed an exact picture of 
the kind of grain being marketed in that 
Both saw the need for improved 
wheat quality and working in harmony 
attacked the problem. The grain men 
showed their “good faith” by distribut- 
ing the best seed available at less than 
actual cost to the farmers’ sons for_ their 
pure seed projects. ’ 
Glenn H. LeDioyt, director of field 
operations for the association, declared 
that it will continue the “100 farmers’ 
wheat tests.” This past fall farmers’ 
samples of wheat collected in 48 counties 
were planted at 18 points in the state. 
For the first time these tests were placed 
on a regional basis with farmers’ sam- 
ples from two or more counties planted 
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REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 











WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


—— 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to si andard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office — 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
ene 











7% 
King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeas 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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at each point. Yield tests were again 
planted under the direction of the Ne- 
praska College of Agriculture and will 
be used for yield determination. Quality 
studies will be made by the agricultural 
chemistry department of the University 
of Nebraska. In addition yield tests of 
barley and oats will be planted at the 
site of the wheat tests in regular rod row 
nurseries this coming spring. 
the summer small grain field days will 
be conducted in co-operation with the 


During 


extension service. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation will continue as in the past to 
demonstrate the importance of high qual- 
ity wheat at field meetings, state milling 
all baking contests, grain and seed 
shows and other farmer gatherings. But 
the main emphasis will be placed on mak- 
ing supplies of certified seed easily avail- 
able to the wheat producers of the state. 
The pure seed plan will be the backbone 
of the wheat improvement program in 
Nebraska. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Borden Co. Offers 
New Food Drink 
High in Vitamins 

New York, N. Y.—A new food drink 
of high vitamin and mineral content, 
called Hemo, is now being nationally 
presented by the Borden Co. It sells in 
grocery and drug stores at 59c for a 
1-b can, and has been developed during 
the past three years to meet the grow- 
ing demand for a palatable food drink 


well fortified with both vitamins and 
minerals 





An ounce of Hemo contains the daily 
minimum requirements of adults for 
vitamins A, B, B, and D and for iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. Tests indicate 
that two teaspoons of it in one glass of 
milk equal the vitamin A content of 
three boiled eggs, plus the B, in four 
slices of whole wheat bread, plus the 
vitamin D content of three servings of 
beef liver, plus the G found in four 
servings of spinach, plus the iron in a 
half pound of beef, the calcium and 
phosphorus in two servings of cauliflower 
and cooked green beans combined. Its 
ingredients include a vacuum-dried com- 
bination of whole milk, modified by malt 





enzymes, sugar, extract from converted 
infusion of malted barley and whole 
wheat flour, cocoa and salt. Vitamin 
supplements are obtained through the 
addition of vitamin A from fish oil, B, 
and B,, irradiated ergosterol and the 
minerals from calcium phosphate and 
iron pyrophosphate. 

The product is powdered and comes in 
chocolate flavor for home consumption 
and in natural flavor for soda fountains. 
It is considered by the Borden Co, that 
its taste is better than malted milk. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grocers May Offer 
Package of “Essential” 
Wartime Food Items 


New York, N. Y.—With the issuance 
xy Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, in his capacity as director 
of defense health and welfare services, 
of a list of food which “is all any fam- 
ily needs to keep in stock during war- 
time,” grocers and manufacturers have 
considered the desirability of a unit 
package to include all of these commodi- 





ties. As a merchandising plan, it offers 
good possibilities, and made up to sup- 
ply a family of four for about four 
days, it would include foodstuffs in suf- 
ficient amounts to make them worth- 
while packaging. 

The list includes two packages of pre- 
pared cereal, 1 lb of cereal to be cooked, 
two packages of whole wheat crackers, 
two packages soda crackers, 16 choco- 
late bars, 16 cans evaporated milk, four 
jars cheese, and many cans of vegetables, 
fruit, meat or fish, jam, sugar and 
drinks. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Army’s Ice Box 


Enormous as regulation mess hall ice 
boxes are, they’re “jeeps” compared with 
storage refrigerators utilized by the army 
camps for preservation of perishable ma- 





terial on a large scale. Some of the latter 
can hold enough meat, butter, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables to feed 15,000 men for 
ten days to two weeks. Recently a 
quartermaster statistician peeped into one 
of these super ice boxes and noted its 
contents: 50 tons of meat, 6 tons of but- 
ter, 8,000 doz eggs and 25 tons of fresh 
fruit and vegetables, among other items. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. S 
Telephone 85991 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘"AMBERMILCO” 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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to the 


FLOUR. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Most millers regard careful scouring of 


quality 


So we do it. 








wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 


of POLAR 
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Ontario Mills Study Problems 
of Production for New Bread 


‘Toronto, Ont.—- Representatives of the 
Ontario flour milling industry held a 
meeting in Toronto Feb. 18, for the pur- 
pose of considering their position in re- 
lation to the introduction of a govern- 
ment-sponsored bread for general use 
throughout Canada during the war. 
The proposed new bread is to contain 
something over 360 units of the vitamin 
B and will be obtained by the use of a 
flour which is to contain this quantity as 
a result of changes in the milling process. 
No synthetic vitamin may be added. 
What 
know is how they are to bring about the 
will be 


these Ontario millers wish to 


changes in their mills which 
necessary to the production of a flour 
of the required kind. The big mills may 
have no great difficulty in making the 
required adaptations of machinery and 
procedure, but smaller ones will not find 
At the Feb. 18 meeting chem- 


ists and superintendents from the big 


this easy. 


mills were present, together with Dr. 
Newman, Dominion cerealist, Ottawa, to 
explain and answer questions. 

The larger companies generously made 
it clear at the start of the meeting that 


iin 


they were prepared to share everything 
they have in the way of knowledge with 
For 
Joseph Chamberlain, superintendent, and 
N. L. Gregory, chief chemist of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., together 
with J. D. Stone, chemist of the Lake- 
side Milling Co., Ltd., gave blackboard 
demonstrations of the mechanical means 
by which flour of the required vitamin 
content can be produced from Canadian 


smaller mills. their information 


spring wheat. 

There is still plenty of uncertainty 
about the new flour and it will take time 
to clear up the picture. Samples shown 
at this meeting appeared to be satisfac- 
tory so far as color was concerned. 

Dr. Newman addressed the meeting, 
telling the members what the government 
has been trying to do in this field of 
research. If Canadian bread can be im- 
proved in nutritive value and general 
acceptability, he indicated he wants to 
see that done by the millers and bakers 
themselves with the help and encourage- 
ment of all the technical forces the gov- 
ernment can bring to bear on the sub- 
ject. 





Canadian Baking Industry Looks 
for Long Period of Fixed Prices 


Toronto, Ont.—The baking industry 
of Canada is preparing itself for a re- 
gime of fixed prices to last for duration 
of war or longer. This is a result of the 
price ceiling law under which all kinds 
of commodities in common use by the 
public are limited as to prices by the 
anti-inflation procedure of the govern- 
ment at Ottawa. 

Along with this is the decision at Ot- 
tawa to encourage the use of a standard 
loaf with a considerably increased vi- 
tamin content. Millers and bakers have 
committed themselves to a program of 
with the government by 
held 


This can only be done 


co-operation 
which bread costs will be where 
they are now. 
by rigid economies in production and dis- 
tribution. 

It is not the policy of the government 
to undertake compulsory enforcement of 
any program which has the foregoing 
purpose in view. It may in the end have 
to resort to compulsion but prefers in the 
meantime to let each trade regulate it- 
self so far as it is capable of doing so. 
The results of such voluntary discipline 
will determine what may have to be done 
in the future. 

In the meantime, the new loaf of vi- 
taminized bread will be introduced to the 
public by the middle of April and al- 
lowed to commend itself or otherwise by 
voluntary sales promotion on the part 
of bakers. There can be no great cam- 


paign of publicity for this new bread 
since that would increase the cost. 

There is a considerable body of opin- 
ion in the baking trade which holds that 
the price of all bread should be fixed. 
This comes of a desire to eliminate ex- 
cessive competition and price-cutting. If 
assured of a common price the trade 
will be free to concentrate on quality and 
service. At present the government is 
concerned only to maintain its ceiling 
over prices. The bakers believe that a 
floor is also needed if their industry is 
to perform its part in an efficient and 
healthy way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 160,542,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—A publication of the 
Department of Trade & Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, recently contained a report on 
Australian wheat and flour. The latest 
estimate of the wheat crop for the sea- 
son 1941-42 is given at 160,542,000 bus. 
Although this output is equal only to the 
average production for the past 10 years, 
it compares with 82,654,000 bus for the 
previous crop year. The area sown to 
grain was 12,656,000 acres, an increase 
of 200,000 acres over that of the 1940-41 
season but 948,000 acres below the aver- 
age for the previous 10 years. 

In expectation of an increase in the 
wheat stocks to be held in the country 
the Australian Wheat Board has planned 





to store new wheat at intermediate de- 
pots between country and ports. These 
depots are to be five miles away from 
those containing old season’s wheat, in 
order to minimize the danger of infes- 
tation by weevils and other vermin. 
Owing to a shortage of wheat in Vic- 
toria due to drouth conditions, the price 
of flour milled for domestic consump- 
tion was somewhat higher in Victoria 
during the past season than in other 
states. At present the price of flour 


EEE 
CANADA EXTENDS EXPORT 
CONTROL 


Toronto, ONt.—In order to safe- 
guard supplies, export control is be- 
ing extended to Canadian feeding 
Official announcement has 
been made that an export permit will 
be required before whole or ground 
buckwheat can be shipped out of the 
country. 


grains. 





PERE tm AE A RR REA Oe NN RN SO 
for delivery in Melbourne is £A12 17s 6d 
ton, while in Sydney the price is £A12 
13s. These prices include £A2 8s 10d 
ton for tax flour 
in Australia for domestic consumption. 


levied on all milled 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ATTENDS TORONTO MEETING 
Ontr.—C. H. Short, gen- 
eral manager and director of Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in Toronto Feb. 20 for the purpose 
of attending one of the regular monthly 
meetings of the executive committee of 
the Canadian National Millers Associa- 
tion, which are held alternately in Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 





Toronto, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLERS’ GROUP 
DISCUSSES FOOD CONTROL 


Ont.—A_ regular monthly 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Canadian National Millers Associa- 
tion was held in the Royal York Hotel 
here on Feb. 20. Business under discus- 
sion had to do with current conditions 
in the trade and problems arising out of 
food control. Members of this associa- 
tion are doing everything they can to 
achieve co-operative unity with the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board and other 
organizations which are working with the 





Toronto, 


government in connection with war mea- 
sures. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIAN PURCHASES CLEAR 
WEST OF DISTRESS FLOUR 


Vancouver, B. C.—While export flour 
dealers in western Canada were cheered 
by the news that the Soviet government 
had taken a considerable quantity of 
flour now available at various Pacific 
Coast ports for shipment to Vladivostok, 
this constituted the only business imme- 
diately in sight at this port last week. 

The Russians were understood to have 
bought up just about all the distress flour 





es 
iit 


supplies lying at coast ports. This flour 
consists chiefly of shipments which were 
brought back from the Orient following 
the Japanese attack on Hawaii. Thee 
supplies are estimated to have amounted 
to 3,000 or 4,000 tons and included 4 
quantity of Canadian clear grades 

Another problem was cleared up for 
the local flour trade during the week 
when it was announced that the American 
Federal Surplus Control Corp. had pur- 
chased all the soft and hard wheat flour 
which has been lying here for more than 
a month. This flour, running to some 
18,000 bbls, was en route to China and 
the Philippines when hostilities started 
last December and was turned hack on 
orders from the U. S. Navy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ONTARIO BAKERS MOVE 
TO REVISE BAKING ACT 


Ont.—A_ suggestion 
met with general approval at the con- 
vention of the Ontario Bakers Associa- 
tion here was for revision of the present 


Toronto, which 


Ontario baking act to bring the indus- 
try under control of a board whose ac- 
tions would be subject to provincial jur- 
isdiction. 

It was proposed that the departments 
of labor, health and agriculture should 
be represented and that the industry 
should have two members on the board 
Such an act would take control of the 
industry from municipal authorities. 





@ AD MAN AT ARMS @¢ 





Major A. W. C. Macdonald, who joined 


Canada’s active forces in November, 1%. 
for the preceding 10 years was connected 
with the advertising department of We 
tern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 1 
ronto. He is attached to the Royal Ha™ 
ilton Light Infantry at a training cente! 
(advanced) at Camp Borden, Ont. Mai 
Macdonald served during World War ! 
He never lost his interest in military Ls 
fairs and was connected with the milit# 
after his return to civil life. 
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Bread Grains Held Greatest 
Need in the Post-War Era 


Lonpon, Enc.—Much interest has been 
evinced here in the price control policy 
of the United States. Grain men have 
gathered from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s statements that he is inclined to 
concentrate more on the production of 
coarse grain and livestock products than 


on wheat. Commenting on this, Corn 


Trade News says: 

“There is, of course, a very large 
reserve of wheat at present in the United 
States—more than 500,000,000 bus over 
theoretical domestic requirements—but 
despite this fact we are rather surprised 
that the spring wheat acreage is not to 
be maintained. Last year’s area of 16,- 
500,000 acres was by no means exces- 
sive, while this season’s winter wheat 
sowings of only 39,000,000 acres are the 
smallest for many years. Not improb- 
ably, Canada’s abundant supply of wheat 
has been taken into consideration. Joint 
planning of the production of food and 
munitions has already been discussed.” 

Corn Trade News quotes Professor 
J. W. G. MacEwan, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, who maintains that 
when the war is over Europe is likely to 
be in greater need of animal foods than 
starches like wheat. His argument is 
that whereas starchy foods, such as 
wheat and potatoes, can be grown fairly 
readily, animal foods are another mat- 
ter. The Germans have ruthlessly and 


deliberately slaughtered livestock herds 
in conquered countries and Professor 
MacEwan argues it may take years to 
replace the herds. Commenting on Pro- 
fessor MacEwan’s arguments and theo- 
ries, Corn Trade News says: 

“We do not question that animal prod- 
ucts in Europe will be in short supply 
after the war, but we still believe that 
the greater need will be for bread grain. 
Bread has always been the first essen- 
tial and, in our opinion, will continue 
so. We do not know yet how great the 
disorganization of European agriculture 
will be, but it is a fair guess that, as 
was the case in the last post-war era, 
Europe for many years will need all the 
wheat which exporting countries can 
send. Moreover, we are hoping, as many 
others are hoping, that European agri- 
culture will be so planned that produc- 
tion will be permanently complementary 
to the agriculture of over-sea countries, 
and that each nation will produce what 
it is best fitted to produce. Obviously 
wheat, the premier bread grain, can be 
grown most economically in the surplus 
countries overseas; conversely, animal 
products can best be produced in Eu- 
rope. It is, therefore, essential that 
exporting countries should be in a posi- 
tion to satisfy the full demand for wheat 
when it arises and that extravagant 
hopes of a market for livestock products 
should not be encouraged.” 





INTERNATIONAL FARM CO-OPERATION 


* *K * 


*K *K * 


British Minister of Agriculture Foresees This as 
a Necessity of the Future 


Loxpon, Exo.—R. S. Hudson, British 
Minister of Agriculture, in one of his 
frequent talks to farmers, urged them 
to use every effort to raise more food, 
but frankly told them that they could 
not count on any increase in the flow of 
fertilizers or machinery. He said that 
despite the fact. that feedingstuffs were 
in better supply owing to improved ship- 
ping conditions, he could not exaggerate 
the seriousness of the general situation. 
Recent events in the Pacific had gravely 
added to the country’s problems. They 
could not fail to have reactions and for 
the rest of the year, at all events, very 
unfavorable ones on the food situation. 
There could, therefore, be no relaxation, 
no respite. It was to the farmers that 
10,000,000 of the people of Great Britain 
were looking for a great deal of the 
wherewithal to sustain them in this fight 
for their existence. 

“Don’t be frightened of high farming,” 
he said. “The market is assured, the 
Prices are guaranteed. It’s not like the 
bad old days of peace and poverty, when 

T crops and record outputs were 
rewarded by another agricultural de- 


pression and an unsold surplus to weigh 
you still further down. The nation wants 
all you can produce and will pay for it.” 

Speaking of the future, Mr. Hudson 
said what was needed was international 
co-operation — co-operation directed to 
organizing agriculture so that the land 
of the world was properly farmed, its 
fertility of the soil, that no man, 
made available to satisfy the needs of 
all people in all countries. Today the 
farmers of the world had the productive 
capacity to insure, without robbing the 
fertility of the soil, so that no man, 
woman or child need go hungry. This 
should be the aim of agricultural policy 
and international co-operation. How- 
ever, if it were to be secured farmers 
must receive a‘ fair return from their 
labor. Indiscriminate production, cut- 
throat competition only led to the farmer 
or the land being exploited. 

Continuing, Mr. Hudson said that even 
that reservoir of national wealth, the 
United States, had found economic iso- 
lation impossible. So the time had come 
for urgent thinking about co-operation 
with the United States as well as with 


the Dominions and other countries, for 
peace as well as for war, and who were 
more deeply concerned in this than the 
food producers? There was not the 
slightest use in farmers of Britain think- 
ing they could create a little oasis of 
farming prosperity in their own country 
while ignoring what happened elsewhere 
in the world. For in that case the day 
would surely come, a day of international 
depression, when the urban voters of 
Britain, pressed by hard times, would 
turn round and say: “To blazes with this 
Arcadian paradise. 
food more cheaply from oversea, we'll 
buy it there.” 


If we can buy our 


After the war, farmers must see to it 
that equipment did not rust, that the 
land did not fall back, that the farmer 
and his workers earned a reasonable re- 
turn for their labor and their risk. As 
he had said in the House of Commons 
and now repeated, this meant that the 
nation must be prepared to pay a fair 
price to the producer of food. It was not 
only the primary producer in this country 
who was demanding a reasonable price. 
It was the primary producer in every 
country in the world, for, speaking gen- 
erally, there has been a tendency in re- 
cent years practically everywhere, to ex- 
ploit agriculture for the benefit of in- 
dustrial and commercial interests. It was 
bad economics, as well as bad philosophy 
and bad ethics to believe that one quar- 
ter of the would could grow richer by 
exploiting the other three quarters who 
were buyers of their goods. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR SWEEPINGS FOR FEED 

Lonpon, Eno.—Bakers have received 
instructions to dispose of their flour 
sweepings and sack shakings to manu- 
facturers of compound feedingstuffs only. 
These manufacturers, in their turn, are 
subject to a licensing and control order, 
but as all flour millers come within the 
category of compound feedingstuffs man- 
ufacturers, bakers will have no difficulty 
in disposing of their supplies. The max- 
imum price of flour sweepings and shak- 
ings is $45.50 ton gross, including sacks. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD GEORGE PROVIDES 
FARM HANDS’ RESTAURANT 


Lonpon, Exne.—On Jan. 17, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the veteran member of parlia- 
ment and premier of Great Britain dur- 
ing the first great war, celebrated his 
79th birthday on his farm in southern 
England by giving his farm workers— 
some 70 men and women—the first meal 
in their new farm restuarant. The res- 
taurant is in a converted farm building. 

The dinner was brought in an insu- 
lated motor van from a near-by center, 
which had been started by the urban 
district council, with encouragement by 
the Ministry of Food, to provide hot 
meals for workers on the land. Mr. 
Lloyd George, a guest at the center, re- 
ferred with gratitude to the Ministry of 
Food for working out this scheme. 

Before the present war, Mr. Lloyd 





George said, Great Britain was the coun- 
try that was most dependent on outside 
supplies of food. He had always been 
impressed with the jeopardy of that 
position and nothing drove it home to 
him more than his experience in the last 
war. Unfortunately, his countrymen never 
learned the lesson of that war. They 
said there would be no more wars and 
With the 
resources of science that had come to 
the aid of agriculture Britain could dou- 
ble and even treble the production of 


neglected their agriculture. 


its soil. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADVANCE IN COST OF LIVING 

Lonpvon, Ene.—Recently, when review- 
ing the work of the Ministry of Food, 
Lord Woolton gave some figures showing 
how the Ministry of Food had controlled 
cost of living in Great Britain. Placing 
certain food prices in 1914 at 100, there 
was a continuous rise in the cost of 
living until it reached its peak of 278 
in 1920. At the outbreak of the present 
war the index figure was 138. It rose 
steadily till June, 1940, when it reached 
170. Since then it had fallen by means 
of price control and subsidies to the 
present level of 164. 

The cost to the country of food sub- 
sidies and price control was now around 
$500,000,000, Lord Woolton said. At 
the beginning of 1942 the price control 
orders in force numbered 90 compared 
with 48 at the beginning of 1941. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAR ON BLACK MARKETS 
AND HOARDING IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Enc.—At a recent press con- 
ference Lord Woolton, the Minister of 
Food, referred to the ministry’s effort to 
circumvent the black market “scoun- 
drels.” This small body of “bad citi- 
zens” had not only irritated the Min- 
istry of Food by its operations, but the 
public, so that the extent of these op- 
erations seemed much greater than it 
really was. The fines that could now be 
imposed would take all the profit out 
of the crime and, moreover, such cul- 
prits had to serve prison sentences. He 
said that some of the offenders were 
already on a diet in one of the London 
prisons and he could wish there were 





more, 

In Eire a black market for grain is 
being investigated by the Eire govern- 
ment. Delivery of wheat to millers is 
not up to expectations and there is also 
a big shortage of oats. The millers 
believe that one of the reasons for this 
is a black market, and that certain spec- 
ulators have bought large quantities of 
grain—especially of oats—at prices above 
those officially fixed. It is pointed out 
that unauthorized buyers, who pay high 
prices, run the risk of having their 
stores of grain impounded and trans- 
ferred to other quarters at fixed prices. 
This already has been done in parts of 
southern Ireland. Farmers also are 
holding back their grain in the hope 
that prices will be increased. 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics Mobilized for se Ean Oy amy 
administrators, and farmers into blye. 


Victory; Cites Many Activities in Annual Report vrie tor sctnite action” 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economi« 





“Mobilized for defense,” the Bureau sources, and carrying through to the or- says that “BAE during the last fiscal : : 
eerie \E — ted ee pe e ' g 7 ae r P ; _" “ is the central planning agency for th 
of Agricultural Economics has “speedec ranization and use of these resources for year has sought first of all to fuse the , : sane 
“8 7 } e . side beset yi, ; ; department. Mr. Tolley cites in this eon. 
up its research and planning, and merged normal, wartime, and post-war needs. data of its experts with the practical : sie ; 
hii : ; . eee . ; Pie nection the unifying of agricultural pr. 
the findings into patterns for practical rhe report covers the year July, 1940, experience of the Nation’s farmers, and 2 al 
ata ze . a ° he grams with the department, the prepara. 
action,” savs Howard R. Tolley, BAEK through June, 1941, while a collateral re- to put this fused knowledge to work for , . - 
cqnapayll : / : ei tion of agricultural production goals fo; 
Chief, in his annual report to Secretary port cites numerous wartime work pro- the Nation. hae 7 2 
: ‘ + 2 . : : ; zits ; : : : 1942, and preliminary work in post-war 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard. grams for the remainder of the cur- “This merging of the experience of : 3 : 
f ; : n planning designed to promote the nationa| 
rhe report encompasses many of the rent fiscal year. laymen and experts—in recent years a : . ae 
: - Sibir ‘ ; hi ; ; , : sag sili: ‘ welfare during the transition from war 
physical, social, and economic aspects of “Checking and rechecking agriculture’s problem of increasing importance to the to peace mot! 
ace, 
agiculture, beginning with appraisals of experience in World War I and in the success of democracy—has seemed crucial M th half of th ee ivi 
ar . . ie 1 : i. More than half of the report deals wit 
the Nation’s physical and human_ re- later years of depression,’ Mr. Tolley in the current emergency. It has meant , ‘ = 2 . ou 
: , farmers’ local problems. These include y 





the development of ways to improve the 
physical and economic condition of low. NEI 
income farmers, the organization and 
management of family-size farms, and 
the active participation of farmers jp 15 } 
agricultural planning committees in the 
formulation of local, state and national 
farm programs. 

Considerable work is being done on 





marketing and transportation problems 
This includes analyses of market facil- 


W R M |: ~ ~ A ( ; E, ities, methods, and organization; market- 
A A ing costs and margins; price-making 


processes, and the farmer’s share of the 
to consumer’s food dollar. Research i 
transportation is in three genera! fields— 
railroads, motor trucks, and water car- 


£ riers. 
Stressing the need for integrated mar- 


SF 

keting and transportation research, Mr. — 
" Tolley says that “at no time in the his- mite 

- From the United States Treasury Department * tory of the country have problems of dis- 
: tribution loomed so large as now. War K. 
conditions are dislocating markets and 


Winninc Tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing ; : : 
‘ ; : : - : causing serious transportation problems Ar 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- : : 
IE doll dj Rey ; shed ieee i he Pl 3 , Federal and state agencies are challenged 
money! Every dollar, every: lime that is not urgent y nished to companies insta ing t e an; » a sample by this situation to co-operate in working 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, out plans that will be effective in meet- 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who ing it.” ees 
the war effort. can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. The bureau’s wartime work program N 
An important part of the billions required to produce To get full facts, send the coupon below covers the broad field and manifold rani- 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy —today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- fications of price analysis and consumet 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. demand, farm management and _ costs, J 


by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- land economics, farm population an NE 


ment of the American people can this be done. ; HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS rural welfare, agricultural finance, mar 


es , Smad keting and transportation research, pr 
This is the American way to win. This is the way to PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY avin carters, gieitnan tealy el Oe “RI 


serve our d i ife. i i i 
preserve our democratic way of life cussion, program analysis and develoy- 


. It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, . Ow 
Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever ment, and state and local planning for wh 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately Rennes te Wan the best utilization of the nation’s agr ain 
enrolling them in a It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for cultural resources. RUS 

financial participation in National Defense. on - ‘ae tl 

Mr, Tolley says that in outlining te 

PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand bureau’s program for the coming month, 

for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding os a : 1 ines 
inflation. first priority has been given all line HI 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 


of work that make significant contribw- 
7 : , he >. It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must ee 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 4 be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- tion to winning the war; second priority, Th 


ploy ees of United States Defense Bonds through system- ing on a sounder basis those lines of work that wil! make é 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is It builds a reserve buying power for the post-war purchase practical contribution to the solution ” 
odd thee tenet Seal il df | II all of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the . ‘ . t. 

al funds collected from these pay-roll allot- war major problems in the immediate po 


ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond war period.” 


— 

Many activities in co-operation wit! Bo 
ZE 

Este 

— 


i : It helps your employees provide for their future. 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 


an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. W other government agencies are « ited. Be 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the s NO sides being the government's cenit! 
planning agency in agriculture, the br 


American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- . , 
reau does considerable economic and § 


trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is MAIL THIS 


i i . ion B ig see » military branche 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in ent, Sectio™ oo engenenee oe the mit A t of 
Depart™ in connection with the establis!imen 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. Treasu : 4s 
709-12" Sto Cc. eau munitions plants and Army camps. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- Washingto™ 4 ie our parts resins Copies of the report—“Report of the 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your We wert infor gs Pplan- Chief of the Bureau of Agricultur 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your : = pt Pay-Roll wea Economics 1941”—are obtainable from 

Err ala ee the Department of Agriculture. 
ny ; oe? eee? 
yA 
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MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY!  \eauneiaamenmania ‘ INCREASE IN EARNING 


AppRess Sa yack eee aI - Witkes-BarrE, Pa.—The — 
oF Valley Distributing Co., sponsor of t 
UR S. D C f e n S C B 0 N D S * S TA M P S Economy Stores, has announced the ae 
: pletion of a very successful year ** 
ceo =: 16—25043-1 Form No. DSS-BP-2 an increase in earnings of $205,000. 
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_ OF DOUGH hen 


—— 4 
Wisp BtA- rod 


tends 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. 
you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ MINNESOTA 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
Girectly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 





a 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
— 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. 
ees 
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PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 





Topeka, Kansas 
eee 
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Shippers Have Another 
Cost to Watch 


By Maurice Johnson 


In FEEDSTUFFS 


N the feed manufacturer’s daily catch- 

as-catch-can struggle with price ceil- 
ings, priorities and a score of other tough 
war babies, he is likely to forget to take 
some of the simple precautions necessary 
to prevent his being caught flat-footed 
when the expected increased freight rates 
go into effect. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
already has authorized a 10% increase in 
passenger fares, and has indicated that 
some kind of a freight rate jump will be 
permitted shortly. Whether the increase 
amounts to 5% or even 10%, those feed 
manufacturers who do any volume of car 
lot business can make some preparations 
which will save them money. 

They can, for instance, use up all the 
flat billing possible right now, leaving all 
the transit billing they can for use when 
the edict comes. 
ered by billing which allows transit can- 


The rate on grain cov- 


not be changed, of course, since the grain 
is only part way to its destination, pre- 
sumably, and the original rate must apply 
all the way through. 

Shippers also can encourage their cus- 
tomers to take out as much feed now as 
possible in order to have sizable stocks on 
hand when the order comes. Buyers will 
appreciate being warned of the impend- 
ing increase in rates and getting your 
advice on simple precautions which will 
prevent being caught wholly unprepared. 
Warned of a rate increase in this way, 
they will not be so reluctant to sign new 
feed contracts, for instance, providing 
that the buyer pay whatever rate in- 
crease goes into effect before the con- 
tract is completed. 

Most feed manufacturers, elevator op- 
erators and millers know far more about 
what to do in preparation for this 
coming rate advance than we could ever 
hope to know. We merely think they 
ought to be concerned enough about it to 
push other problems aside for the mo- 
ment and make a few plans. 
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Sales of Foodstuffs 
Register Average Gain 
of 25% Over 1941 


New York, N. Y.—After a startling 
spurt during the Christmas holiday pe- 
riod, dollar sales of foodstuffs have set- 





tled to an average gain of 25% over 
the same 1941 period, the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, Inc., points 
out in a recent bulletin. 

Prices are listed at about 20% higher 
than a year ago and the institute char- 
acterizes as “absurd rumor” the reports 
of food shortages and of government 
requisitioning of some food commodity. 
Authorities, it believes, “have no inten- 
tion of arbitrarily requisitioning any do- 
mestic food supplies until after ample 
warning” and since maximum produc- 
tion has become so much more impor- 
tant than price advances, it is not likely 
there will be any freezing that will not 
allow incentive to farmers for big pro- 
duction and fair profits to food process- 
ors, the institute states. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


_ SOFT WHEAT MAP 





























A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 








FLOUR 
GOODHUE MILL CO. 
CARMON F018. Pi 


Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX —Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


xLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes:‘the'Best*Rye‘Flour’”’ 








COMMANDER -LARABEE 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Kansas City 
Missouri 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 











_ ST. —" 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SETTING THE SIGHTS LOW.—Un- 
fortunately we do not live in the center 
of the 
patiently for the good things of national 
life and for most of the big ideas to 


universe. We have to wait 


percolate down through the many lay- 
ers of official benevolence and the many 
miles of corn fields and hay lots that 
separate us from Washington in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For this reason it 
is impossible, right on the moment, for 
us to emote accurately or intelligently 
over the “Hidden Hunger” propaganda 
film (please turn to illustrated news ac- 
count elsewhere in this issue). Maybe 
it’s the nutritional sunrise the dietetic 
world has been waiting for; but all we 
can say for sure just yet is that ap- 
parently (look carefully at our news 
picture and see if you don’t get the same 
impression) three slices of bread per 
person per diem is enough to make us a 
great and victorious people. 

What, then, has happened to all the 
mighty talk we’ve heard from the re- 
searchers and the securers and the de- 
fenders of public health, with all their 
cohorts and phalanxes of vitaminizers? 
The nation was going to be carried home 
to better vigor and health on the com- 
fortable old chariot of a revitalized white 
bread, officially blessed and energetically 
And seemingly, the 
chariot is going to be only a better, not 
More like a_ bicycle—to 


promoted. now, 
a bigger one. 
change the vehicle of speech—than a 
four-door sedan. 

With a lot of other hopeful people we 
learned early to lift up our voices into 
the full chorus of cherubim and sera- 
phim singing the new hymn of nutri- 
tional glory. With the young men we 
dreamed dreams and with the old men 
we had visions—dreams and visions of 
increased bread consumption. Was this 
not justified? Only thus could the right 
number of B vitamins be fused into the 
human anatomy. 

Too long did we unto the 
We lifted up our countenances 
upon it even after the nutritionists and 


cleave 
vision. 
great officers of great 
talking about six daily slices of enriched 


bureaus began 


bread per person as adequate for the 
Some, though not many, went as 
But disillusion was 


case. 
high as eight slices. 
in either, for evex eight wouldn’t mean 
much of an increase in consumption 
over the current per capita. 

And now, if Farmer Link Squires has 
had the dope right from our good friend, 
M. L. Wilson, director of the nutrition 
division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, who is reported 
to have headed the committee that ‘“as- 
sembled the scientific data” for the film, 
“Three slices 
or more,” the official caption writer puts 
it, but the picture is the best evidence. 
It is worth 10,000 “or more’s” when it 
comes to making its impression upon the 


three slices are enough. 





visually-impressionistic public mind. And 
in the picture there are only three— 
count ’em. 

Now, three slices per day, unless our 
mathematics is wrong, as it so often is, 
would drag national consumption of 
bread far below the present per capita 
figure. The census for 1939 shows we 
ate 79.7 lbs of bakers’ bread alone, and 
it is a good guess that of all breads, 
bakery-made and home-made, we ate 
more than 100 lbs. Cut from the usual 
20-slice pound loaf, three slices per day 
would amount to just about half the 
latter poundage per year. 


Another way of looking at the teeth 
of this horse: Those three slices of bread 
per day per annum would call for about 
35 Ibs of flour, which is only a little more 
than a fifth of the present annual per 
capita wheat flour consumption. 


Somehow the thing just doesn’t add 
up right, does it—nutritionally or mathe- 
matically ? 

CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER.— 
My first thought, when asked to dash off 
a biographical sketch, was, “Do they 
welcome grandmothers as correspond- 
ents?” And I felt a little resistance 
about complying with Mr. Michener’s 
suggestion. But anyway here goes and 
I'll begin at the beginning: 

I was born in St. Joseph, Minn., nearly 
a half century ago. As a child I lived 
in St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and St. Cloud, Minn. Was educat- 
ed at the St. Cloud Normal School and 





Here is a mill office of the mauve decade. 
B. Webb, Sr., of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. for it. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








taught country schools at Pearl Lake 
and Pierz, Minn. Mine is the story of 
the country school ma’am who married 
the village barber. This happened at St. 
Cloud. We made our home in Pierz for 
six years, then Colorado 
Springs, then to Kemmerer, Wyo., and 
18 years later to Denver. There are four 
children—two daughters who are mar- 
ried (there is one pink and white grand- 
child, Sherry Lee, 10 months old), a 20- 
year-old son, Leslie, who attends Denver 
University, and Patty, who will be 11 
in February. Patty is making strides 
in dramatics and is in demand for radio 
performances where children are needed. 
She gives humorous readings and imper- 
sonations before various local groups. 
When I was seven years old I decided 
to be a writer. After I moved to Denver 
I took several university extension 
courses in short story and article writ- 
ing. Have had work published in juve- 
nile magazines, the American Weekly, 
Poultry Item, Home Desirable, Better 
Homes and Gardens and in perhaps 30 
trade papers. 


moved to 


For eight years I was 
Denver correspondent for the Universal 
Trade Press Syndicate and that was the 
beginning of my association with Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER and Ferepsturrs. 
I kept Feepsturrs as a personal account 
after I gave up the UTPS work. Have 
been sending in weekly market news from 
Denver for this paper ever since it start- 
ed and although at first I thought it was 
a very difficult assignment, now Tuesday 
wouldn’t be Tuesday if I didn’t have 
quotations to do. 





We are indebted to Mr. William 


Perhaps it should 


have appeared on page 21 along with our illustrated account of the company’s 


sixtieth anniversary. 


It is dignified enough for such formal treatment, but in 


that context might be subject to misunderstanding. Therefore it is presented 
here, where nearly everything is subject to confusion and misunderstanding, and 


where very little is to be taken seriously. 


The picture was made near the 


turn of the last century, as nearly as we can judge from the costuming and 


from the stenographic hair doing. 


My early correspondence with Mr, 
Michener usually frightened me. 
member one instance in particular 


I re- 
I had 
sent in the first batch of material and 
was not sure if the items were all right 
or not, so I wrote a little note saying 
that “next time I would romance them 
up a bit.” Came Mr. M.’s reply: “What 
we want is a little less romance and a 
little more fact.” I had trouble, too, 
with the punctuation, and was told about 
that, too. 

Now as I look back upon all this | 
am deeply grateful to Mr. Michener for 
holding me to the best standards I was 
capable of. It made me a better corre- 
spondent and as that is the phase of 
writing I have specialized in, it was cer- 
tainly all to the good. 

One more thing about Frepsrurrs—as 
far as I can remember, I believe | have 
never missed providing it with weekly 
quotations in all these nearly 13 vears— 
except one week 11 Februarys ago when 
Patty was born. And I have enjoyed 
everything I have done for both Feep- 
sturFs and THe NorrHwesrerNn MILLER. 

For the past five years I have been 
handling all Denver correspondence for 
the Fairchild Publications of New York, 
dabble in parent-teacher work and at 
present am chairman of radio for the 
Colorado Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. In this capacity have prepared five 
15-minute radio broadcasts, one of which 
was recognized by the national organiza- 
tion, published in booklet form and sent 
to all state presidents. I serve on civic 
speakers’ bureaus, Red Cross, Community 
Chest, etc., and altogether have an in- 
teresting life. 

The only work I do at home is at my 
desk, although occasionally I darn m) 
husband’s socks, and at Christmas time 
I bake the fruit cake. I like opera music, 
good plays, contract bridge and evenings 
with my family. I never go to a circus, 
because I am afraid of wild animals, eve? 
in cages; but I consider our little fos 
terrier one of the family. 1 am five fett 
eight inches tall, have blue eyes and hair 
that once was a light brown. I am about 
10 Ibs overweight, have a callous on ™} 
left foot and a bi-focal lens over ™! 
right eye. 

My association with your papers is 
today one of my most pleasant associé 
tions, and I hope I may continue inde 
nitely or at least for a few more years. 

Atma H. BorH™ 


¥ ¥ 

P. S.—I think Colorado has Minnesol 
beat a mile any way you look at it. 

P. P. S—I have no picture. Nev 
take a good one. But I have describe? 
myself “at length” so maybe you - 
enough of an idea now as [to what 
I look like. 
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MINNESOTA ELEVATOR 
MEN STUDY FEEDING 


amociation Convention Features Discussion 
of Feeding Situation—‘Feeding 
for Victory” Is Theme 

Min NEAPOLIS, Minn.—The closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Farmers Elevator Association of Minne- 
gota held in Minneapolis Feb. 17-19 was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the 
feeding situation. The theme that ran 
through all the talks was feeding for 
victory. 

The linseed and soybean meal situation 
was discussed by George W. Smith, of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Linseed 
meal has long been a standby for the 
feeders in the Middle West and its value 
cannot be overestimated in the efficient 
production of animal products, he said. 
Its use, he indicated, increases the effi- 
ciency of other ingredients. 

A shortage in boxcars is developing, 
Mr. Smith pointed out, and he urged 
dealers to order 30-ton cars, instead of 
20’s, wherever possible. The shortage in 
bags is already being felt, and dealers 
were asked to save bags, keep them in 
good condition and return them to the 
mills for refilling. Otherwise, shipments 
in bulk may become a necessity, he indi- 
cated 

L. H. Patten, of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., pre- 
sented some interesting statistics by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to back up his impressions. The sale 
of CCC wheat by the government, he 
said, may continue to have a_ bearish 
effect upon the prices of all other feeds, 
but, nevertheless, the future looks bright 
for the country feed dealer. 

The grain trade has an all-important 
part to play in providing food which 





7 RESIGNS e 


— — —— 


F. J. Bergenthal has resigned his posi- 
tion as vice president of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., effective Feb. 28. 
He has been with the company for more 
than 25 years and has been vice president 
since 1933. Mr. Bergenthal has taken an 
active part in bakery association affairs, 
and at the present is serving his second 
term as president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. His future plans 
have not been announced. 








America must have if it is to win the 
war, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, of Minne- 
apolis, told the association Feb. 18. 

Every branch of the industry—includ- 
ing co-operatives, independent and line 
elevators, terminal warehouses, commis- 
sion merchants and grain exchanges— 
shares responsibility for efficient move- 
ment of crops from farms to consumers, 
said Mr. Heffelfinger, vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., and chairman of 
National Grain Trade Council. 

The officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation were all re-elected, as follows: 
O. A. Olson, Truman, president; H. A. 
Frederickson, Windom, vice president; 
J. E. Brinn, Stewartville, treasurer, and 
A. F. Nelson, Minneapolis, secretary and 
manager. Directors: Theodore Frede- 
tickson, Murdock; A. F. Nelson, Minne- 
apolis, and O. A. Olstad, Rothsay. 

A resolution was passed asking for 
prompt and efficient handling of CCC 
government-owned wheat and _ other 
grains. A Minnesota program for educa- 
tion of youth in sound economic theories 
and practices of co-operative marketing, 
such as Iowa has had for several years, 
was recommended. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DR. C. H. BAILEY ON K, C. PROGRAM 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agricultural biochemistry at 
the University of Minnesota, was prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, on Feb. 18. On the 
last leg of a speaking circuit during 
which he had addressed a number of 
the association’s sectional organizations, 
Dr. Bailey surveyed the origin of vari- 
ous physical tests and discussed their 
importance in modern laboratory prac- 
tice. 
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THIRD AMENDMENT TO 
BURLAP ORDER ANNOUNCED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 

tion Board has amended the burlap allo- 


cation order (M-47) to make available 
additional supplies of burlap bags for 





bagging wool, peanut seed and seed pota- 
This is the third amendment to 
the order. 


toes. 


The original order made available to 
wool growers only 2,500,000 yards of 
bags, as against estimated needs of 5,- 
000,000 yards. The quantity of burlap 
made available for peanut seed and seed 
potatoes was also short of needs. Wool 
is now being sheared and peanut seed 
and seed potatoes are now in the ship- 
ping stage. This amendment will permit 
the moving of these crops. 
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L. L. WALKER REPRESENTS 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR 

L. L. Walker is now representing the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., and will serve the bakery and 
family flour trade in Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Alabama and the great- 
er part of Tennessee. His headquarters 
are at 1475 North Highland Avenue NE, 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Walker has peen in the flour 
business for about 18 years. For about 
10 years he was connected with the 
Stanard-Tilton Co., with headquarters in 
Atlanta. He resigned from that com- 
pany in December. Prior to that time 


he was with the industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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@ “BLACK FRIDAY” ON WINNIPEG ’CHANGE @ 





This is a view of the “Black 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on Feb. 13, in support of the provincial Victory 
The soldiers standing about the wheat pit later fired upon ef- 
figies of Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito, placed against the quotations board. 
In attendance were members of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps and the 
Royal Canadian Airforce Band. 


loan campaign. 


Friday” meeting held on the trading floor of 





GUY C. GRIMES NAMED 
INLAND MILLS PRESIDENT 


V. L. Clark, chair- 
man of the board of Inland Mills, Inc., 


Des Morness, Iowa.- 


announces the appointment of Guy C. 
Grimes as president and general manager 
of the company, succeeding Clarence S. 
Chase, who resigned a week ago. Mr. 
Grimes was formerly vice president and 
secretary. 

He has been with the Inland company 
since it absorbed the Beaver Valley Mill- 
ing Co. a year ago, and was vice presi- 
dent and manager of the latter, when the 
two companies were merged. 

Mr. Clark also announced that C. F. 
Vandenburgh will be vice president and 
sales manager; Don R. Jorgensen, secre- 
tary and manager of the grain and feed 
department, and F. C. Hubbell, treasur- 
er. Mr. Vandenburgh started in the 
milling business with the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, and had been with two 
other Kansas mills before joining the 
Inland year ago. Mr. 
Jorgensen was formerly with the Des 


organization a 


Moines Oat Products Co. 
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EASTERN STAR COOKING SCHOOL 

NasHviLLeE, TeENN.—Miss Grace Wil- 
liams, of J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has completed a successful 
cooking school. 
en “looked and learned.” 
company furnished necessary materials 


Approximately 100 wom- 
The milling 


for the demonstrations, which were un- 
der the auspices of a Nashville chapter 
of the Order of the Eastern Star. 
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OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR BURNS 
Oxtanoma City, Oxria.—The Erick 
(Okla.) elevator, owned by W. R. Hall, 
was destroyed by fire following an ex- 
plosion Feb. 20. The loss is estimated 
at approximately $11,000, including large 
quantities of wheat, kafir corn and bar- 
ley. When the fire was discovered the 
entire plant was in flames. The loss 

was partially covered by insurance. 


HEAVY WEEVIL DAMAGE IS 
FOUND IN STORED WHEAT 


MinneaApouis, Minn.—Cargill, Inec., in 
a crop bulletin issued Oct. 22, 1941, made 
the somewhat sensational statement that 
America’s food for defense was “rapidly 
Recent 
events, states a current bulletin, are prov- 
ing this to be an actuality rather than a 
prediction. 


turning into food for bugs.” 


“Receipts at midwest and southern 
markets,” says Cargill, “are showing in- 
creasingly high amounts of weevil infesta- 
tion and damaged wheat. Farmers open- 
ing bins have found damaged wheat and 
myriads of insect populations in the 
stored reserves of America’s food. 
“Insect control is a relatively simple 
matter in well designed and operated 
terminal elevators, although extremely 
difficult in most country elevators and on 
the farm. The experience of the last year 
or two is striking confirmation of the 
contention of the grain trade that it is 
far better to store the nation’s surpluses 
in terminal elevators than in any other 
form of storage. The problem is not only 
national but international in scope. Only 
several days ago cables from Australia 
asked for control measures for insects in 
Weevil 
damage has been noted in the newly har- 


farm and terminally stored grain. 


vested Argentine crop.” 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST FEED 
DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Wasi. Markham, 
Yakima, Wash., was elected president of 





SEATTLE, Lorin 
the Pacific Northwest Feed Dealers As- 
sociation at the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the group in the New Wash- 
Other officers 
Rindal, 
Wash., vice president, and Arthur Nel- 
son, Renton, Wash., secretary-treasurer. 
John Wilson, Seattle, was re-elected man- 
ager. Approximately 200 Oregon and 
Washington dealers attended the meeting. 


ington Hotel here Feb. 23. 


elected were Barney Poulsbo, 








Woodson K. Woods 
resigns from Purina 


Woodson K. Woods has resigned the 
senior vice presidency of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., and will re- 
tire from active business. His resigna- 
tion included, also, the Executive Com- 
mittee chairmanship. He will continue as 
a director, however. Mr. Woods has been 
associated with the Purina company for 
more than 40 years and figured actively 
in its early history. He is a former presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change. 

Secretarial duties of the new Bakers 
Club of Chicago will be handled by Wil- 


moth C, Mack, who served in a similar 


rhonda & 


BOSTON VISITORS 

W. H. Moody, president Moody & 
Thomas Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio, was a 
recent Boston visitor calling on John 
F. Brown, Jas. H. Knowles & Son, his 
company’s New England representative. 

O. L. Spencer, generat manager of the 
Cleveland Flour Mills Division of Mon- 
tana Flour Mills, Inc., was in Boston 
calling on their local representatives, 
Sands, Taylor & Wood, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass. 


MEMPHIS MEETING 

Ellis D. English, general sales man- 
ager, and Harold P. Bell, southern sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, were in Memphis last week 
holding a sales meeting. -They returned 
to the office early this week. 


OFF TO CARIBBEAN 

Marcos A. Irizarry, export manager 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left a week ago to visit im- 
porters in Cuba, Porto Rico and South 
American markets. 


STOP-OFF IN TOLEDO 

Harold K. Goerz, general sales man- 
ager Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
stopped off in Toledo last week on his 
way to points farther East and South- 
east. 


DR. BAILEY TO SPEAK 


Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and director of the 





Wilmoth CC, Mack 


assumes scribe duties 


capacity for the former organization. He 
also is the secretary for the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois. 

Grover C. Patton, Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, IIl., was named chairman of the 
board of the American Bakers Association 
at the annual meeting of the governors 
held in Chicago, Jan. 22-23. He was 
elected a governor to succeed L. J. Schu- 
maker, who resigned. Mr. Patton also 
was named a director of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

A. T. Ward, Findlay, Ohio, has been 
in the grain business for 50 years. The 
occasion of his reaching this mark was 


experiment station at the University of 
Minnesota, will speak on physical meth- 
ods of flour and dough testing at a 
meeting on Feb. “27, in Minneapolis, of 
the Northwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 


ENLARGING HOME 

Slow flour business is giving R. B. 
Laing, sales manager for the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., time to supervise re- 
modeling and enlarging his home. 


NUTRITIONAL ADVISER 

Verne Martin, farm agent for Hamil- 
ton County, Kansas, has resigned to take 
a position with the Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood, as nutritional adviser. 


MEETING IN MEXICO 

Leslie R. Olsen, director of products 
control for International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, writes from Juarez, Mexico, 
about the smallness of the world. He 
had met in a restaurant there Clarence 
M. Hardenbergh, vice president Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. Mr. Olsen 
will visit in California before returning 
home. 


IN NAVAL RESERVE 

Thomas Warren Bagley, head of the 
Bagley Cotton Co., Nashville and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
and has been ordered to active duty by 
the Eighth Naval District headquarters 
in New Orleans. Lieutenant Bagley 
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Grover C. Patton 


heads A.B.A. board 


celebrated at a dinner given by friends 
in his honor at the Phoenix Hotel, Find- 
lay, recently. 

Mr. Ward began his career with Wat- 
kins & Co., Sheldon, Ill., as bookkeeper, 
on Feb. 8, 1892. Later he become man- 
ager. In 1894, when the Watkins firm was 
absorbed by the Cleveland Grain Co., 
Mr. Ward was transferred to its Cleve- 
land office. In 1905, he formed a partner- 
ship with W. E. Townsend in Buffalo 
known as Townsend-Ward Co; and in 
1913, he went to Fostoria, Ohio, where 
he built a transfer elevator in conjunc- 
tion with several country shippers in the 





attended Vanderbilt University before 
taking a position with the Bagley Cotton 
Co. in 1932, then headed by his father. 


K. C. VISITOR 

A. D. McGuire, Tonka Mills, Minne- 
apolis, with his family, visited for sev- 
eral days last week at the home of Ar- 
thur P. Burris, of Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., in Kansas City. Mr. McGuire 
visited many friends in the feed trade 
while he was in the city. 


DOWN EAST 


Paul Uhlmann, president Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City, left last week- 
end for two or three weeks in the East. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Warner B. Bishop, manager Cleveland 
office of Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Bishop, visited 
company headquarters in Minneapolis 
last week and from there went on to 
Kansas City. 
26 IN SERVICE 

The February issue of the Conveyor, 
house organ of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, lists 26 employees 
of the company serving in army or navy, 
with many others scheduled to leave be- 
fore long. 


AT FREIGHT MEETING 
Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. Cornelius 
& Son, Nashville, flour and feed broker- 


age, and secretary of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., P. Gunn, of Purina 
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A. T. Ward 
50 years in grain. 


state. Mr. Townsend later bought an in- 
terest in the elevator, but in 1925 sold 
that interest to S. L. Rice, of Metamora, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Ward and Mr. Rice then organized 
the Seneca Grain Co., which handled all 
trades for the elevator. When the ele- 
vator was purchased by the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Association in 1931, Mr. Ward 
continued business under the name of the 
Seneca Grain Co. With him are his son, 
L. A. Ward, and his daughter-in-law, 
Glade N. Ward. Another son is R. D. 
Ward of Cereal Byproducts Co., Chicago. 


Mills, and Charles D. Jones, of Charles 
D. Jones, grain and feed, attended a 
meeting on the freight readjustment case 
reopened by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Louisville, Ky., early last 
week. Mr. Cornelius gave a report of 
the meeting to a group of Nashville 
flour interests. 


HOSPITALIZED 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has returned home after several days 
in hospital. 


BUYING DEFENSE 

The Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is proud of the fact that every employee 
in its office, mill and warehouse is con- 
tributing a portion of his or her salary 
each week for the purchase of defense 
bonds or stamps. 


IN CHICAGO 

C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, Milton P. Full- 
er, Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and H. R. MacMartin, of king 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, visited 
the Chicago market last week. Mr. Mac- 
Martin is going East on a business trip. 


ELECTED CLASS PRESIDENT 


Frank J. Allen II, son of the general 
manager of Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the junior class at the North- 
western Military and Naval Academy; 
Lake Geneva, Wis., which automatically 
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will ‘make him president of the senior 
dass next year. His older brother, Ed- 
ward, is commander of A Company and 
vice president of the current senior class. 
As some indication of just what kind of 
warriors this school turns out it is of 
interest to note that the young Captain 
Arthur Wermuth, of General MacAr- 
thur’s Philippine army, who bagged 116 
Japs and captured a lot more, was gradu- 
ated from it in 1932. 


CLARK §& CLARK 

Robert V. Clark, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon L. Clark, Des Moines, lowa, was 
recently married to Miss Ruth Letitia 
Clark, of Des Moines. Vernon L. Clark 
is chairman of the board of directors of 
Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines. 


STORKTOWN NEWS 


C. H. Perry, Atlanta flour broker, and 
Mrs. Perry are the very proud parents 
of a 7%%-lb son, their first child, born 
Feb. 9. The little fellow has been given 
the name Stephen Clayton Perry. 


IN NASHVILLE 

E. J. Long, general sales manager of 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., called on Nashville flour buy- 
ers and blenders last week, as did 
Henry Evjen, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


FLORIDA HOLIDAY 


Arthur Lederer, president of the Ar- 
thur Lederer Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Lederer are enjoying a 
vacation at Miami Beach, Fla. 

IN TEXAS 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, spent most 
of last week on federation business in 
Texas . 


ON THE MOVE 


N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager for 
Bay State Milling Co., will move his 
office to 520 North Michigan Avenue. 
Wagner-Reget Co. will move to 43 East 
Ohio Street. These concerns have been 
located at 844 Rush Street for several 
years. 


FISH AND SUNSHINE 

W. G. McLaughlin, bakery sales rep- 
resentative in New York for the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from a three-week vacation in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., where he enjoyed 
sunshine and fishing and forgot there 
were such things as the flour business 
and colds. 


WITH STRISIK 

Lloyd Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, spent several days with the S. 
R. Strisik Co., New York representa- 
tive for the mill, during a recent east- 
ern trip. 


IN NEW YORK 


Recent visitors at the offices of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York flour 
brokers, included Richard Swartz, vice 
President and manager New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and Charles 
W. Sherman, vice president Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, in charge of bak- 
ery sales. 


PINCH-HITTING PROFESSOR 

A. L. Johnson, Jr., secretary Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, isn’t a teacher by profes- 
sion but he has consented to help out 
at Doane College in Crete during the 
war emergency as assistant professor in 
the department of physics. With addi- 
tional work resulting from the teaching 
of a five-hour ground course for séc- 
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ondary civil pilot training, Dr. E. R. 
Wightman, head of the physics depart- 
ment, was forced to enlist another in- 
structor. Mr. Johnson is well qualified 
for the position as far as experience in 
physics and education is concerned. 


FURLOUGHS 

Several New York flour men! took ad- 
vantage of the current three-day holiday 
for a trip away from Manhattan. Grant 
Van Sant, vice president Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., and Mrs. Van Sant went down 
to Pinehurst, N. C., for some golf. J. 
H. Blake spent a few days in Childs, 
Md., his former home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton S. Brownold enjoyed three days 
in Doylestown, Pa., and S. R. Strisik 
and Mrs. Strisik entertained a number of 
friends at Lakewood, N. J. 


TO THE COLORS 

William Nelson, Little Rock, Ark., of 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has answered a call to the 
colors and is serving as first lieutenant 
in one of California’s army camps. 


BAKER WEDS 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage on Jan. 24 in Oklahoma City 
of Miss Margaret Kimbrough and Har- 
ry Dean Alexander, both of Oklahoma 
City. The groom is the son of Harry 
S. Alexander, owner and operator of the 
Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, and is 
associated with his father in the busi- 
ness. 


COLUMBIA GET-TOGETHER 

Managers and key men of the plants 
of the Columbia Baking Co. were in 
New York City during the week of Feb. 
22-26 for their annual get-together, an 
event usually held in Cuba. Joseph 
Hexter, president of the company, went 
from Atlanta. 
IN RETIREMENT 

William N. Pattullo, Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., is retiring after being connected 
with the grain exporting and milling firm 
for 44 years. A dinner given for him 
last week was attended by many of the 
older employees. Mr. Pattullo, who was 
once manager of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
Spokane office, is one of three brothers 


who were long connected with the grain 
firm. David A. Pattullo was manager 
of the Crown Mills in Portland from 
the time it was built until his death a 
few years ago, and Lewis Pattullo, now 
retired, was manager of the Seattle 
branch. 
IN ATLANTA 

W. S. Bunt, manager of the Dodge 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, visited with 
his Atlanta connections during the past 
week, calling on the trade in near-by 
territory. From there he went to the 
Carolinas. 
AT SOUTHERN MEETINGS 

C. W. Miller, head of the margarine 
department of Swift & Co.’s refinery, St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Atlanta recently and 
attended the southern wholesale cake 
bakers’ meeting, leaving there for Cin- 
cinnati and Huntington, W. Va., to at- 
tend sales meetings. 
INTRODUCED 

James J. Rodgers, Philadelphia flour 
broker, was introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange recently by J. 
N. Claybrook, manager of the New York 
office of the Eagle Roller Milt Co. 


ON THE JOB 

Fred Goodrich, formerly of Lawrence, 
Kansas, has arrived in Oklahoma City 
to assume his new post as director of 
sales for the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon. 


ON HOLIDAY 

William H. Steinke, vice president 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
left Feb. 23 for the West Coast, on 
a holiday. 
PLENTY OF FLOUR 

Howard W. Files, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spoke 
on “The Flour Milling Industry and Its 
Functions During Wartime” at a meet- 
ing of the Sales Executives Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Feb. 16. He confirmed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard’s historical 
announcement that food not only will 
win the war, but will contribute greatly 
to the shaping of the peace that follows. 





+ READYING UP FOR THE RODEO * 




















O. D. Fisher, president of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was so in- 
nocently trusting as to write us a personal note on the reverse side of a photo- 
graph showing him, as he calls it, “practicing for the Rodeo” at Palm Springs, 


Cal., where he has been spending the winter months. 


He plans to return home 


shortly, possibly with a motor load of badges for his prowess in “bulldogging” 
steers. 
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The milling industry, he said, is prepared 
to mill all the flour that can possibly be 
needed by both civilian and military .con- 
sumers. 


CHAMBER OFFICER 

V. P. Campbell, manager Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. plant, Ogden, has been 
elected first vice president of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce. He is’ active 
in civic affairs. 


VISITING MILLS 


Phil. Eaton, Boston flour broker, vis- 
ited his mill connections in Kansas City 
and Minneapolis last week. 


IN MANHATTAN 


Don Rogers, vice president and sales 
manager of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is in New York. 


IN THE SERVICE 


Willard C. Lighter, head of the feed 
department of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will leave March 1 for Camp Wallace, 
Galveston, Texas, to assume military 
duties as first lieutenant in the coast 
artillery corps. He will be succeeded 
by Fred Seed, who has been in the com- 
pany’s wheat merchandising department. 


IN NAVAL RESERVE 

James W. Ringwald, Kansas City man- 
ager of Cargill, Inc., received his ap- 
pointment Feb. 23 as lieutenant in the 
naval reserve. He will leave soon for the 
naval training base in Rhode Island. 
OFF TO THE PACIFIC 

Thomas L. Brown, manager of the 
durum department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 


Feb. 23 to visit the trade on the Pacific 
Coast. 
TO NEW TERRITORY 

Austin Morton, central states sales 
director for Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City for a short 
time last week end while on his way to 
his territory for his first visit as a Shella- 
barger representative. Mr. Morton’s 
family will move to Salina from Yukon, 
Okla., the middle of next month. Mr. 
Morton will be back at the mill in about 
10 days. 
ATTENDS SALES CONFERENCE 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales manager 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, attended a sales conference 
of Larabee Flour Mills Co. representa- 
tives in Memphis, Tenn., last week, at 
which Ellis D. English, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas City, pre- 
sided. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HARRIS G. NELSON DEAD 

Harris G. Nelson, manager of the 
linseed division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 17. He 
had been with the company about 40 
years, the first 20 of which he was man- 
ager of the Red Wing, Minn., linseed mill 
of the firm. He was then transferred 
to Milwaukee and about a year ago was 
moved to the Pittsburgh office. Burial 
was at Red Wing, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








WARD BAKING CO. OFFICE TO MOVE 

New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. here has announced that its general 
office will be located at 475 Fifth Avenue 
on and after March 2. This change 
does not apply to the Bronx plant office, 
which will remain at 367 Southern Boule- 
vard. 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











Minneapolis (two 
ern Consolidated A, 5 
, Graham and Phoenix, 


U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST Interior Mills, Including Duluth: 


very quiet week in flour. No interest in new 
and shipping directions are fall- 


brought sales in the millfeed seems to be 


* own, with buyers 
March-April-May 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


and sales were con- 
one and two car 


attention to this. 


top patent $6.20@ 6.60, standard patent $6.05 


> short patent $5.80@ 6.30, 








placed on the books. 





» higher protein variety. 





standard patent $5. 70 
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points to New York, Feb. 20, $1.27@1.27%, 
or 2%@3c under close of Chicago May fu- 
ture. Flour prices practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Feb. 20: soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent $5.80@5.95; locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.70, bakers patent $6.45, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $6.35, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Markets generally sluggish, 
with the demand very slow, the trend in 
prices fairly steady and offerings on all 
grades ample. Quotations, Feb. 23: spring 
short patent family $7@7.25, standard pat- 


ent $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.50@5.75, hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $6@6.25, first clear $5.50@5.75, soft 


winter patent $6@6.25, standard patent $5.75 
@6, first clear $5@5.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales have dropped and are gen- 
erally light throughout the trade. Ship- 
ping directions again formed the bright part 
of the picture, with the trade ordering 
out far more than average for this season 
of the year. Spring first clears scarce, but 
demand not sufficient to up prices. Pastry, 
straights and patent flours up 10c bbl. Trade 
in a waiting mood and the inquiries indi- 
cate that while contracts are slow at this 
time, the time is not far distant when 
important units’ will place’ substantial 
orders. Reports from the field indicate that 
in the family trade large groups of consum- 
ers continue to buy flour in excess of cur- 
rent needs for hoarding. A good deal of 
this flour is bought in small packages but 
very frequently. Foreign trade continues 
light and uneventful. 

Quotations, Feb, 21: 
$8.45@8.55 bbl, top 
7, standard patent 
straights $6.70@6.80, 
@6, soft winter 
pastry $6.10@6.20. 


New York: Business continues at a 
ebb, with the local trade, as one broker 
it, in a state of “suspended animation.” 
Since the brisk sales of January which 
made that month outstanding, the market 
has been nearly stagnant. Currently no one 
reports anything beyond very small sales, 
and the picture is not especially bright. In 
many offices directions are slow to fair and 
the difficulty of getting permits from East- 
ern District Terminal adds greatly to the 
hazards of doing business. Moreover, con- 
sumption of baked goods has not reached 
its winter peak, and this February has been 
reported by some bakers as one of their 
poorest months, with the exodus of thousands 
of men in the draft and into war plants 
outside the city a heavy contributing cause. 
The demand has in many offices been ‘so 
meager that prices are only nominal and 
steady grain markets have brought no in- 
centive from that quarter for _ business. 
Quotations, Feb. 21: spring high glutens 
$6.80@7.30, standard patent $6.50@6.85, 
clears $6.25@6.55, Texas high glutens $6.40 
@6.60, Kansas high glutens $6.45@6.70, 95's 
$6.34@6.60, clears $6.30@6.40, soft winter 
straights $6.05@6.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades steady 


spring fancy patent 
bakery patents $6.90@ 
$6.80@ 6.90, spring 
spring first clears $5.90 
short patent $7.15@7.25, 


low 
put 


as demand shows little change; receipts, 
29,325 bbls, a decrease of 8,100 bbls from 


last week. Quotations, Feb. 20: spring first 





Demand no better; é 


<> 


FUTURES—CLOSING 


PRICES 





otherwise too light 


























much higher than 


leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July 
124 125% 121% 123% 
124% 125% 122 123% 
123% 124% 121% 122% 
123% 124% 120% 121% 
Holiday 
123% 124% oes ovee 120% 122 
Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July Closed Closed 
80 81% 
79% 80% 
79% 80% 
79% 81 
719% 81% 
80 81% 
ae OATS 
Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July 
83 84% 57% 54% 53% 
83% 851% 57% 54% 54 
83% 84% 57% 54% 53% 
83 84% 974 54% 53% 
-——Holiday———_—_ — ——— 
82% 84% 57% 8=57 54% 53% 
FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July 
233% 235% 232% 64% 66% 
232 233% 232 64% 66% 
231% $233 231% 64% 66% 
231% 233% 231% 64% 66% 
Holiday - 
232% 234% 232% 64% 66% 





, their reports as to business not very 

Demand said to be picking up, 
prices on baked goods seems overdue. load lots, prompt delivery, 
Let-up in shipping directions reported, 


Standard middlings* 
hitherto sailing from i i 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and Red dog ............205. 
flour shipments to Caribbean area, 
thus increasing further 
Soft winter bran 


Flour middlingst 


spring first patent 


clear $6.30@6.35, 
clear $4.50@4.80, whole wheat 
graham standard $5.10@5.60. 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at -indicated points: 


eecepee Kansas City st. “ou Buffalo 
3 cx! ¥ ees a $. $....@36.50 
aes 31.00 @ 31.25 38.360 33.60 $0560 Beae 
a. tr 34.25@34.50 ---@36.50 
33.000 Seen 32. PPP 4 32. 50 worn es ° @36. 00 
33.50@.... -@. - @36.00 @ 36.00 
_ Philadelphia ee Cincinnati ‘Nashville 
5 $39.50@40.00 $41.50@42.50 $....@.... 
40.00@40.50 ....@. eee! “Mew gee Chey 
oDevcs 41.50@ 42. ‘50 -»@36.50 37.00@37.50 
39.50@40.00 41.25@41.75 --@37.00 37.50@38.00 
39.00@39.50 42.25@42.75 ....@37.50 38.00@38.50 
39.00 @ 39.50 -@41.50 ooee@. see @ 
Shorts Middlings 
- @30.00 $....@33.00 
- @29.00 coos® 


prices. 
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patent $6.90@7.15, standard $6.65@6.85, hara 
winter short patent $6.55@6.75, 95% $6.35 
@6.60, soft winter short patent $6.70@7 40, 
straight $5.30@5.65. 


Philadelphia: General undertone of the 
market firm, with prices of some kinds 
slightly higher. Little, if any, improvement 
to the demand. Buyers cautious and op- 
erating mostly in a small way to take care 
of current wants. Quotations, Feb. 2) 
spring wheat short patent $6.75@6.95 ppi 
standard patent $6.65@6.75, first spring 
clear $6.20@6.30, hard winter short )atent 
$6.45@6.65, 95% $6.30@6.45, soft wintér 
straights $5.50@5.95. 

Boston: New business spotty and slow 
although a few scattered commitments have 


come in following announcement of goy.- 


ernment’s intention to increase the price of 


wheat on subsequent sales lc bu. Total 
volume light, however, and sales limited to 
500 bbls and less with the exception of a 
few 1,000-bbl lots. Trade not disposed to 
get excited about advance bookings just 
now because in most instances th: are 
covered well ahead. Spring and south west- 
ern patents shared about equally in the total 


volume with a limited amount of soft winter 


Family sales moderately good. Shipping 
directions reported holding up moderately 
well, but not so heavy as formerly. Prices 
quoted 5@10c_ stronger. Quotations, Feb 
21: spring high glutens $7.15@7.35, short 
patents $6.95@7.15, standard patent $6.89 
@6.95, first clear $6.45@6.65; southwestern 
short patent $6.80@6.95, standard ) tents 
$6.60@6.80, Texas short patent $6.95 77.10 


standard patent $6.80@6.90, soft wint«r pat- 


ent $6.45@6.80, straights $6.30@6.45, clears 
$6.05 @6.25. 

Pittsburgh: Improved tone;  fair-sized 
bookings spring wheat and hard winter 
flours, Prices averaged 10c bbl higher, held 


exceptionally firm. Consumers of al! kinds 





bought to keep stocks intact. Shipping di- 
rections satisfactory. Family flour («mand 
continues good. Brisk demand for jakers 
products. Cake and pastry makers princi- 
pal takers of soft winters; cracker }|,akers 
stocks in good shape. Business outlo: fine 


Demand much better where industrial ac- 
tivity is high. Demand for clears strong 
Buckwheat and pancake flour sales «timu- 
lated by colder weather. Quotation Feb 
21: spring short patent $6.95@7.20, standard 
patent $6.70@6.90, hard winter short patent 








$6.50@6.65, standard patent $6.40@6.55, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $6.35 
@6.45, spring clears $6.40@6.65, soft win- 
ters $5.25@5.40, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Continued = exceptionally 
quiet. Prices slightly stronger at unchanged 





to 5c bbl higher. Traders have heavy book- 
ings, however, and while market continues 
fairly steady there is no incentive for new 
commitments. Total sales volume small 
with southwestern hard wheat flours in 
best demand. Northern spring wheat and 
midwestern and Pacific Coast flours continue 
quiet. Shipping directions good. Bread and 
cake production normal, although slight 
falling off of bread production. 
Quotations, Fet 20: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.25@7.55, first patent $7.05 
@7.25, standard patent $6.75@6.95, fancy 


clear $6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.35@6.60, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, 95% $5.90@6.10, first clear 
$4.95@5.55, second clear $4. 55@4.85; soft 


wheat short patent $6.65@7.25, straight $5.90 


@6.25, first clear $5@5.35. 

Atlanta: Business continues in arrow 
groove. New dealing with blender slug- 
gish as this side of trade continues fairly 
well booked. However, some Pacific Coast 
soft wheat 95% reported sold in southern 
Georgia at very low prices. Shipping diree- 
tions to blenders all right. Wholesale famil) 


flour dealers showing very little interest and 














sales remain very light and chiefly on a 
buy-and-ship basis. Many still have pretty 
nice bookings. Deliveries generally ‘‘terri- 
ble.” Sales to bakers scattered and small 
Movement’ on contracts good. Prices un- 
changed to 5@10c higher. 

Quotations, Feb. 20: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.85@7.15, standard patent 
$6.75@6.95, straight $6.65@6.85, first bakery 
clear $6.45@6.65, hard winter wheat family 
short patent $7. 45@7 7.65, fanc y patent $7.5 
@7.25, standard patent $7. 25, special 
or low grade $6.65@6.85, @7.10 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
patent $6.35@6.55, straight $6.25@6.45, first 
bakery clear $5.95; low protein hard wheat 
95% $6.10@6.20, bulk; hard wheat fir-t clear 
$5.10@5.20, bulk: second clear $4.3 74.85 
bulk; soft wheat family short patent $7.6! 
@7.80, fancy patent $7.20@7.40, standard 
patent $7.20@7.40, special or low grade 
$6.80@7, 95% $6.90@7.10; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis, $6.10@6.45; soft wheat 
95% $5.85@6.20, bulk; straight $5.75 7@6.1° 
bulk; fancy cut-off $5.35@5.45, bul first 
clear $5.05@5.20, bulk; second clear $4.5" 
@5, bulk; Pacific Coast soft whe 5 
$6.20, bulk; hard wheat low prot 95 
$6, bulk, both all rail, f.o.b. Atlant self- 
rising flours quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: New business very light, 4 
majority of local and adjacent buyers bough! 
in January and as their outbound isiness 
has not been as good as they expected, the? 
are carrying larger stocks than necessary 
However, the market for the past sever 
weeks has been a “‘seller’s market” and the 
buyers are content to order out flour agains 
old contracts unless they can buy at thei! 
own prices. - 

Railroad agents indicate that shipmen™ 
to points in the South and Southe:st 4 
better than a year ago; however, yme e 
this flour originated beyond Nashville Bak- 
ers report sales very good. Larger bakers 
have their requirements booked fv! - 
time and the others have bought from das 
to day. Their main difficulty now is %* 
curing sufficient amounts of sugar. Shit 

t p P otations 
ping directions fair to good. Quot: > 

Feb. 20: soft winter wheat short pater 
$6.80@7.50, standard patent $6.509@8° 
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[ A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Ke ce mdihn's,« $6.20@ 6.60 
5.05@ 6.50 
65@ 6.05 
95@ 6.40 
80@ 6.20 
60@ 5.20 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
spring first GEORF 2 ccccccccccs 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear ....... 


Pe oe 


Soft winter short patent ..... 80@ 6.30 
Soft winter straight ......... 60@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ........ 75@ 5.25 
Rye flour, white .........+.... 75@ 5.30 
Rye flour, dark .......+-+-+++ 3.85@ 4.40 


ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco 


Family patent ...... $7.05@7.20 $8.60@8.80 
Soft winter straight.. 6.90@7.15 ....@.... 
POSIIY ..--cceceecees 6.00@6.10 5.50@5.70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
|Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports, 











prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis 











§Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.50@ 6.55 $....@.... $5.85@ 6.35 $6.90@ 7.00 $6.80@ 7.30 $6.90@ 7.15 $6.75@ $6.95@ $7.00@ $6.95@ 7.30 
6.40@ 6.45 i, washas 5.70@ 6.10 6.80@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.85 6.65@ 6.85 6.654 6.80@ 6.60@ 6.95 
5.70@ 5.80 juawei«es 5.40@ 5.85 5.90@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.5 Peery 6.20@ 6.45@ § re A 
— An 5.90@ 6.15 5.65@ 6.35 eee eee 6.40@ 6.70 5.55@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.804 6.50@ 6.45@ 6.90 
Pere 5.75@ 5.95 5.50@ 6.00 oBevce 6.35@ 6.60 6.85@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.60@ 6.00@ 6.15@ 6.45 
jan ce 4.05@ 4.25 4.55@ 4.95 oon es 6.30@ 6.40 wer Lee Ter, Ferre Ter, Seer 5.50@ sh ery 
1 ae es 6.40@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.2 eer Peer 6.70@ 7.40 Te. rete 6.45@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.80@ 7.50 
a esee ee See 5.70@ 6.10 oe Mevee 6.05@ 6.40 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.50@ 5.95 6.30@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.50@ 6.80 
re ewes ohextreads 4.90@ 5.30 oe @Becec ove cnese rrr. sett Tr, Pare 6.05@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.90@ 6.20 
4.90@ 5.30 were Perr asco Bre oBiace 4.30@ 4.70 coo e@ &.30 5.40@ 5.60 cous Q@esce 4.50@ ge tcee 
4.10@ 4.60 ere reer -++-@ 5.00 rer Sree cawe@Paace «22+@ 4.60 TTT. Leek ~ Pere voor 60 cone secs 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

Dakota ....... $7.35@ 7.60 $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 28s 3d ae 

Montana ...... 7.00@ 7.20 6.30@ 6.50 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.50 .-@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.20@5.40 
Spring first clear{... oo BS.4O cence Devers 


. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes. 





fancy patent $6.20@6.50, clears $5.90@6.20, 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.45@6.90, 
standard patent $6.15@6.45, spring wheat 
short patent $6.95@7.30, standard patent 
$6.60@ 6.95. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic market remains quiet. 
Buyers inclined to await developments, as 
they are well booked ahead and flour is 
moving slowly in retail channels. There are 
further developments in the export field. 
The middle of the week the government 
called for offers on substantial amounts of 
four. The details of the deal were not 
disclosed except that no business was done. 
Terminal mills have stepped up production 
in some cases to 100% to take care of the 
governinent purchase of two weeks ago that 
is to go to Russia. Interior mills continue 


to do a fair eastern business, having an 
advantage of the freight rate over coast 
mills. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 


Feb. 21: family patent (enriched) $7.05@ 
7.20, bluestem $6.90@7.15, straight soft white 
$6@6.10, pastry $6@6.10, Dakota $7.35@7.60, 


Montana $7@7.20. 

Portland: New bookings light. Export 
sales to South and Central America good, 
but not large in aggregate. Government 
requested offers for export, with Friday 
night deadline. Last offer brought out 
purchases by government of 195,000 bbls, 
with further sales in volume probable. Ship- 
ment on last order inside 10 days. Puget 


Sound mills got bulk of this business. 

Interior mills doing excellent business with 
Middle West and Southeast. Some _ im- 
provement in local business, with a little 
more strength shown in wheat market. 

Quotations, Feb. 21: export straights $4.50 
@4.60, soft wheat straights $4.70@4.80, f.0.b. 
Southeast; f.o.b. mill, all Montana $6.45@ 
6.55; bluestem bakers, unbleached $6.30@ 
6.50, bluestem bakers $6.05@6.25, Big Bend 
bluestem $6.05@6.25, cake $7.95@8.15, pastry 
$5.20@5.40, pie $5.20@5.40, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6@6.20; whole wheat, 100% $5.85@ 
6.05, graham $5.40@5.60, cracked wheat 
$5.40@ 5.60. 

San Francisco: Lower wheat costs have 
been offset by declining millfeed credits, so 
that flour prices remain unchanged, with 
indications of going higher rather than low- 
er. Demand continues dull and sales small 
and scattered. Family deliveries have been 
very good due to heavy consumer buying, 
while bakery demands have been lighter. 
Quotations, Feb. 21: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family patents $8.60@ 
8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.30@6.50, northern hard wheat patents 
$6.15@6.30, pastry $5.50@5.70, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.60@6.80, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6.40@6.60, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard pat- 
ents $6.30@6.50, California bluestem patents 
$5.90@ 6.20, California pastry $5.30@5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Teronto-Montreal: Sales of spring 
flour in domestic market satisfactory. Price 
situation, however, is reverse. Complaints 
heard on all sides, but nothing is done to 
improve conditions, and if this continues for 
any length of time year’s profits are bound 
to suffer. No change has been made in 
lists, but they are not being adhered to 
in all cases. Quotations, Feb. 21: top pat- 
emits $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, 
in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, To- 
ronto-Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour mills got some new 
orders from British ministry of food during 
week. Quantity not stated, but understood 
to be about usual amount. No other busi- 
ness of any consequence reported. Sales 
‘o British West Indies reduced by scarcity 
of shipping. That market seems to have 
‘hough flour for immediate needs. New- 
foundland taking little or nothing at pres- 
ent. Prices steady. Quotations, Feb. 21: 
vitaminized flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom 28s per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Feb- 

Seaboard; 28s 3d March. 
trontario winter wheat flour trade suffering 
pe mM s< arcity of wheat, an unusual condi- 

‘m at this season with more than five 
—" of crop year to go. Partly due to 

ert crop and partly to scarcity of feeding 
— throughout Ontario. It is believed 

t farmers still have some of this grain 
i band, but there seems to be general re- 
uctance to sell. Production of flour light 
= Cutput being sold in domestic market. 
in export business, as winters are too dear 

comparison with springs. Prices un- 
ts Bed. Quotations, Feb. 21: Ontario win- 
Wheat flour $5.20@5.40 bbl, in second- 


wheat 


hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal; $5, bulk 
lots for export, in buyers’ bags. 

Ontario winter wheat not coming out. 
To relieve shortage departments of agri- 
culture have been urging farmers to ex- 
change this grain for springs at a sub- 
stantial profit to themselves without much 
success. Price steady. Quotations, Feb. 
21: $1.26 bu, basis Montreal, of which 


the equivalent is $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills confirmed a 
large new export business in flour to United 
Kingdom last week. The shipment period 
was not learned, but total quantity sold 
approximated 750,000 bbls, or 3,500,000 bus 
in terms of wheat. Total is one of largest 
weekly figures ever recorded. Up to pres- 
ent, mill run has been rather slack and 
business confined to domestic trade. In 
addition to export business worked to United 
Kingdom, domestic buyers took supplies in 
moderate amounts. None of export business 
was reflected in Winnipeg wheat pit, but 
Canadian and United States milling interests 
were credited with purchases of futures, 
presumably lifting hedges against domestic 
flour. sales. Quotations, Feb. 21: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 


and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 


continues steady. There was only a moder- 
ate public demand as a result of the 30c 
cut ordered a fortnight ago in order to bring 
quotations down to the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board ceiling level. Current quota- 
tions for cotton 98’s on a cash basis are 
$5.40 for first patents and $5 for bakers. 
Ontario pastry flour continues hard to get 


on new orders and is still sold to the trade 
here at $7.60. There is no export business. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 24 

Minneapolis: General inquiry light, but 
there is firmer undertone to market. Late 
last week there was fairly active inquiry 
for bran from East, also from Wisconsin, 
but wants temporarily have been filled. Mix- 
ers not much in evidence of late. Local 
offerings limited, due to good mill-door and 
mixed car inquiry, but larger distributors, 
as a whole, display little interest. Jobbers 
quote market at $32.50 for bran and std. 
midds., $33 for flour midds. and $33.50 for 
red dog, with mills asking 50c more. 

Kansas City: Bran $31@31.25, 
$32.25 @ 32.50. 

Oklahoma City: Fairly good demand, $1 
advance on all classes; bran $1.65@1.70 per 
bag of 100 lbs, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts 
$1.75 @1.80. 

Omaha: Demand continues good; offer- 
ings light; prices firm to higher, with shorts 
advancing most; pure bran $31@31.50, brown 
shorts $32.50, gray shorts $33@33.50, red 
dog $35.50. 

Wichita: 


shorts 


Supply good; demand poor; trend 


steady; bran $31, shorts $32.50, mill run 
$31.75. 
Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 


ply inadequate; bran $31.50, mill run $32.25, 


gray shorts $33 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend higher; supply of 
bran about equal to demand but shorts very 
scarce; basis Kansas City: std. bran $31@ 
31.50, gray shorts $32.75@ 33.25. 

Fort Worth: Good, especially for bran; 
trend higher; supply sufficient; slowing up 
of production helping the market, especially 
on bran; wheat bran $35, gray shorts $37.20 
@ 38, white shorts $40@41, car lots, delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic 
rate. 

Chicago: Not very active; trend firm; 
supply ample, but not burdensome; spring 
and hard winter bran $34.50@35, std. midds. 
$35@35.75, flour midds. $35.50@36, red dog 
$35.50 @ 36.25. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.25@33.50, pure bran 
$33.50@33.75, gray shorts $34.75@35, brown 
shorts $34.25@34.50, red>dog $36. 

Toledo: Stronger; advancing, then weak- 
ening toward week's end; soft winter wheat 
bran $34.50@35, mixed feed $34.50, flour 
midds. $34.50@35, std. $34.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with the trend 
steady to a little easier; supplies on all 
grades adequate; bran $36.50, red dog not 
offered, gray shorts $37.50, brown $37. 

Buffalo: Reduced flour output in South- 


west and other sections stiffened prices and 


helped Buffalo situation very materially; de- 
mand here was apparently strong enough 
to absorb all offerings; trend firm; supply 
light; bran $36.50, std. midds. $36.50, flour 
midds. $36, second clear $40, red dog $36, 
heavy mixed feeds $36.50. 


New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $39.10, std. midds. $39.10, flour 
midds. $39.10, red dog $39.10. 


Boston: Demand slow, with no interest 
among trade to take on anything but near-by 
requirements, and even these were in light 
quantities; offerings plentiful from Buffalo 
and the West, the former being 50c below 
the West for midds. and on the same basis 
for bran; spring and winter bran $41.50@ 
42.50, std. midds. $41.25@41.75, flour midds. 


$42.25@42.75, red dog $41.50. 
Philadelphia: Light; trend irregular, 
closed easier; supply moderate; bran, std. 


$39.50@40, pure spring $40@40.50, hard win- 
ter $40@40.50, soft winter nominal; midds., 
std. $39.50@40, flour $39@39.50, red dog 
$39@ 39.50. 


Baltimore: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; std. bran $36.25, pure soft win- 
ter bran $36.50, std. midds., flour midds. ana 
red dog $36. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring bran $38.40, red dog $40.15. 

Atlanta: Dull to fair; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; bran $40@41, gray shorts 
$40@41.50, std. midds. $42@42.50, rye midds. 
$37.50@38.25, red dog $43.50@46. 


Nashville: Interest slightly improved; 
sales fairly good; prices little stronger; bran 
$37 @ 37.50, std. midds. $37.50@ 38, gray shorts 
$38 @ 38.56. 





Seattle: Slow; trend easier; supply im- 
proved; $31@82. 

Portland: Std. mill run $33, bran $34, 
shorts $35, midds. $38. 

Ogden: Continued quiet, with government 


wheat tending to slow consumption; everyone 
well sold up. Mills working on contracted 
orders with few new ones coming in. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill 
run $32.50, blended $32.50, white $33, midds. 
$39, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $37.50, blend- 
ed $37.50, white $38, midds. $44 ton. Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run $39.50, 
blended $39.50, white $40, midds. $46, car 
lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market steady, with weak- 
er tone indicated due to increased offerings 
and dull demand; Kansas bran, $40@40.50; 
Utah-Idaho: red mill run $38.50@39, blended 
$38.50@39, white $39@39.50; Oregon-Wash- 
ington: red mill run $38@38.50, std. $38.50 
@39, white $39@39.50, white bran $41@ 
41.50, midds. $41.50@42, shorts $41@41.50; 


Montana: bran and mill run $41@41.50; Cal- 
ifornia: blended mill run $38.50@39, white 
$39 @ 39.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 


fair; Kansas bran $39.50, 

local mill run $38. 
Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 

good; more could be sold if available; mill- 


local midds. $45, 


feed cheap compared with other feeding- 
stuffs; mills again permitted to export all 
millfeed produced from grindings of spring 


wheat flour exported to Newfoundland and 
non-European countries. To arrive at do- 
mestic values to buyers deduct $4.50 ton, 
amount of freight subsidy, from following 
prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: Situation unchanged for past 
several weeks; bulk of western supplies mov- 
ing to eastern Canada, although some Al- 
berta feeds going to British Columbia; sup- 
plies well absorbed; western business ex- 
ceedingly small. Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.5 shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Demand has increased to such 
an extent during the past month that it now 
far exceeds all supplies coming from west- 
ern Canadian mills. This is partly account- 
ed for by the cheapness of millfeed as com- 
pared with other grains. The season is also 





> 





ware- 


partly responsible for the greater demand 
due to government urging that livestock 
production be increased for war require- 


ments. Stocks are getting down very low, 
dealers report. Prices are unchanged; bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. In 


some quarters it is stated that western mills 
could get as much as $10@12 ton more for 
their millfeed if they were able to secure 
export permits to the United States. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: No buying interest, but ship- 
ping directions coming in very satisfactorily, 
and mills running close to capacity. While 
trade is covered temporarily, it is thought 
fresh buying cannot long be deferred; pure 
white rye flour $4.90@5.30 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.70 
a@5.10, pure dark $4.10@4.60. 

Chicago: Another quiet rye market last 
week. Only scattered sales of single cars 
reported; white patent $4.75@5.30, medium 
$4.55@5.15, dark $3.85@4.40. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.40@5.50, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.40@6.50, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.65@6 











York: A_ few 


New scattered round lot 
sales reported; pure white patents $4.30@ 
1.70. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 


shipping directions 
$5.70 bbl, medium 
$5.30. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No, 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.60@5.30 bbl; No. 
2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators increased 1,548 bus during the week 
to a total of 123,557 bus. : 

Pittsburgh: Demand 
steady; supply ample; 
$5.50@5.75, medium 
@ 4.65. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
offerings ample; white 
$4.25@4.50, dark $4. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


fair; pure white flour 
$5.50, dark $5, rye meal 





improved; 
pure white rye 
$5.20@5.35, 


trend 
flour 
dark $4.40 


slow; trend 
$4.50@ 4.75, 


steady; 
medium 








Minneapoli 
casional fill-in 
requirements 
busy, however, 





New buying limited to oc- 
ear, trade having its near-by 
well covered. Durum mills 
being overloaded with ship- 
ping directions; premiums on cash durum 
strong, and quotations higher; fancy No. 
1 semolina $6.65@6.75 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, standard $6.35@6.45, granular $6.20 
@ 6.30, standard durum patent $5.35@5.60. 

In the week ended Feb. 21, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 75,827 bbls 
durum products, against 96,537, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week, 

New York: 
$7.40. 

Philadelphia: 





Sales slow; No. 1 fancy, bulk, 


Market ruled about steady; 


offerings moderate, while trade is quiet; No. 
1 durum semolina, $6.60, bulk. 
Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
higher; supply ample; No. 1 $7.35. 
Chicago: Market again quiet, with only 
scattered and light sales reported; No. 1 


semolina, $6.75@6.90. 

St. Louis: 
and shipping 
semolina $7.75, 
durum fancy patent $7.75. 

Buffalo: Prices sharply up and market 
strong though sales volume light; average 
manufacturer has semolina booked on lower 
markets and is not inclined to accept higher 
prices notwithstanding strong market; ship- 
ping directions fair to good; trend firm; 
supply* ample; No. 1 $7.80, durum fancy 
patent $7.80, macaroni flour $7, first clear 
$5.40, second clear $4.45, durum granular 
$7.40. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Prices advanced 20c. Sales 
directions fair; first grade 
granular $7.30, No. 3 $7.10, 











Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal moderately active in the domestic mar- 
ket. Great Britain canceled some of recent 
export orders. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 21: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal fairly good, but export inquify 
dormant. Supplies generally light and well 
taken. Prices firm and mills still finding 
round lots of high grade milling oats hard 
to buy. Quotations, Feb. 21: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 23 at $3.65 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 
























SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 




















DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 



















ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


J 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





















Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


















Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





















FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard "3% 















THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 















ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 






















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FORMER PRICE SCHEDULES 
CONTINUE UNDER NEW ACT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Price schedules 
issued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since its creation on April 11, 1941, 
will remain in effect under terms of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
and must continue to be observed, Leon 
Henderson, price administrator, has an- 
nounced. 

Violators of either the existing sched- 
ules or new regulations will be subject 
to criminal penalties, civil suits for dam- 
ages and injunctions. 

There have been 105 price schedules 
issued by the OPA, out of which a few 
have been revoked. They cover a wide 
range of commodities, including, particu- 
larly, many of the metals, textiles, chem- 
icals, building materials, and manufac- 
tured products. 

Henceforth, price control orders issued 
by the OPA will take one of two forms 
(a) maximum price regulations (these 
will be similar to the price schedules al- 
ready issued), and (b) temporary maxi- 
mum price regulations, which will remain 
in effect for 60 days. 

Under terms of the Price Control Act, 
a statement of consideration must be filed 
with each new price regulation. Protest 
may be filed against provisions of any 
maximum price regulations under the 
statute within 60 days after issuance of 
the regulation on grounds existing at 
that time, or within 60 days from the 
time that grounds arise to cause such 
protest. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUDE F. DAVIS TO RECEIVE 
TESTIMONIAL FROM A.A.C.C. 


At a dinner meeting of the Cincinnati 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Columbia 
Club, Cincinnati, March 7, Claude F. 
Davis, past president of the A.A.C.C. 
and chief chemist of the Schwarz Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York City, will be 
presented a testimonial in recognition of 
his activities in the association. The 
presentation will be made by George F. 
Garnatz, of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion. Also scheduled for the program 
is a discussion of vitamins by Dr. C. G. 
Weigand, Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINT RATES UPHELD 
Totepo, Ou10.—The Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission refused Feb. 20 to per- 
mit the New York Central Railroad to 
cancel joint rates for transportation of 
grain and grain products in the Toledo- 
Fostoria area to points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on the grounds that the 
move would increase rates now in effect. 
The Toledo Board of Trade had con- 
tended that failure of the railroads to 
agree on reasonable division of tonnage 
would deprive the area of natural and 
reasonable routes and prevent them from 
conducting business in a normal and 
established manner. Cancellation and 
change has been postponed from Feb. 
24 to June 23 pending an investigation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILL SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 

Lexinoton, Ky.—The Lexington Roller 
Mills, Inc., suffered fire damage that 
kept the mill from operating for about 
seven days. The fire started on the 
second story of the plant and the main 
electric motor was badly damaged. 












sale 


AKE FLOURS 


to Cut Down 


“STALES”’ 
and build UP 


‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacit: 


y 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


— 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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GOVERNMENT WHEAT STOCKS 
ANALYZED IN CCC REPORT 


Wasuinotoxn, D. C.—Wheat stocks 
available to the government for sale as 
feed or for other purposes in the next 
six months total 494,000,000 bus, of which 
approximately 200,000,000 bus are expect- 
ed to be sold or repossessed by produc- 
ers for sale, between now and July 1, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. disclosed Feb, 
16 in a special survey. 

Should sales and producer loan repay- 
ments go as the CCC figures, stocks on 
July 1 will be at 294,000,000 bus, which 
plus an estimated free wheat holding by 
the trade of 300,000,000 bus, will bring 
the July 1 carry-over to nearly 600,000, 
000 bus, the agency said. 

This would be 200,000,000 bus larger 
than at the start of the marketing year 
in 1941, and more than double the aver- 
age carry-over during recent years. 

Since 1938, when the credit agency 
initiated its first loan program on grain, 
it has made loans on 532,000,000 bus of 
wheat, not including the 1941 crop. Of 
these, farmers reclaimed 332,000,000 bus 
by repaying the loans. 

The corporation thus gained for the 
wheat pool from which, acting as pro- 
ducers’ trustee, it could sell wheat for 
various purposes, 200,000,000 bus. 

Of this, 65,000,000 bus have been sold. 
The agency now has in the wheat pool 
135,000,000 bus of wheat, plus 4,000,000 
bus of loan wheat from old programs, 
now in process of transfer to the pool. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


USERS OF COAL AND COKE 
URGED TO BUILD STOCKS 


Large users of coal and coke, espe- 
cially utilities and industrial users, are 
being urged by the Division of Industry 
Operations to build up their inventories 
as much as possible to avoid the danger 
of having to suspend operations in case 
of an emergency. 

General Inventory Order M-97, issued 
Feb. 13, revokes the inventory 
tions imposed by Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 in so far as they apply to coal 
and coke. This order was issued upon 
recommendation of the Office of Solid 
Fuel Co-ordinator. 

The order will enable large users to 
take advantage of the fact that there is 
at present considerable excess production 
of coal and coke, and transportation 
available for distribution of these ma- 
terials. 

Inventory restrictions are relaxed for 
coal and coke only. Inventories of all 
other materials must be kept to a prac- 
ticable working minimum in accordance 
with the terms of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1. 


restric- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
PROCTER & GAMBLE SHARE PROFIT 

Cincinnati, Onto.— Employees of 
Procter & Gamble here received $417,0 
in profit-sharing dividends during 1941. 
The payments are in addition to 4% paid 
on 1941 earnings as added compensation. 
The semiannual dividend day was cele 
brated recently at Music Hall. Richard 
A. Deupree, president, and Fred A. 
Brown, superintendent at the Ivorydale 
plant, spoke. 

The total of profit-sharing dividends 
paid by the company to employees in this 
country and Canada in 1941 reached $1> 
118,000, an all-time high. Since the pla" 
has been in effect more than $17,000,00 
has been paid to employees. 
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DURUM WHEAT SUPPLIES durum wheat remaining on farms and on 
; hand at interior elevators is probably of 
) : 
OF RECORD PROPORTIONS better average quality than that shown 
, »plies of durum wheat in the Unitec »y the run of the receipts at the Minne- 
T Supplies of a heat in the United by tl f tl pts at the M 
ks States at the first of January, 1942, were apolis market during the last three or 
as of record proportions and totaled 52,- four months. 
xt $68,000 bus, states the Department of BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ch Agriculture in a special report on the 
t- durum wheat situation. This Jan. 1 in- CORN LOAN REDEMPTION 
c- ventory of durum stocks was held in the PLANS ANNOUNCED BY USDA 
he following positions: on farms 25,801,000 
‘ . . Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
b. bus; in interior mills and elevators 12,- awe 2 I 2 
08,000 bus; in commercial storage 8 of Agriculture has announced that Com- 
- € a e e 
7 970,000 cae ao teeie oh enendbenl mills modity Credit Corp. will permit the re- 
i 5,904,000 ith i fem i, SONt: deem demption of all two-year loans on 1938-39 
ch pr Sei the United States dire ' corn at 6le bu from Feb. 23 to April 30, 
$ s S ; ’ bee ; 
“ 99,105,000 bus and on Jan. 1, 1940 inclusive. These loans total approxi- 
s c c . » 
- 99,108,000 bein ‘i . mately 130,000,000 bus and will mature 
> ’ - 
‘ ' on Aug. 1. 
0, Supplies of durum wheat which were pe ug ; : 
bie Ger the 1963-48 season were This plan will permit borrowers to re- 
av 941- é , ng 
™ huge and amounted to 68,681,000 bus deem corn at this time by payment of an 
i a Ss. 
ai = was made up of a bee over on ‘#mount approximately equal to the re- 
« ae c ee 
i. July 1, 1941, of 25,739,000 he oni Ge demption value Aug. 1. No refund of 
1941 crop which provided 42,942,000 bus unearned storage allowance will be re- 
’ ’ . ‘- 
cy Utilization of durum wheat during the — ti his ti ffici 
in, six-month period, July-December, 1941, nani ede at this — . ree sal 
of was 15,813,000 bus, the largest in a good plained, will permit marketing during a 
Of many years. Only in years when export period that will avoid the usual spring 
os siiement was important has the dis- rush and undue strain on transportation 
appearance been greater. Mill grindings facilities, and also will make available 
the made a new record during this six-month remo wenyee wim oa 
ro- period and amounted to 9,320,000 bus. diate feeding requirements. 
for The quantity used for feed and other a oe ee oe ee 
use amounted to 5,822,000 bus, while only Rye Flour Output 
() . Mi . % Following is the rye flour output reported 
Id. an bus were exported. Mill grind to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
ool ings of durum wheat have shown steady cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
F 1 ; ‘ i Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
00 increases during recent years. ures for the previous week: 
ms, A long drawn out harvesting season a ee 
under extremely unfavorable weather Five mills .........++.+++: 16,491 = 16,306 
conditions wrecked the excellent early enieues tested as Shtenent 
i f _. I ee¢ eceipts und Shipments 
prospects which prevailed for a_ high é y ; 
: an Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
quality 1941 durum crop. The first mar- principal distributing centers for the week 
: . i . 21, i y > 8: 
KS ketings from the 1941 crop generally in- °"“'™® Fe?. *1, in a ye eel 
ty . : . . ie iy on 
pe- dicated a crop of choice milling quality 1942 1941 1942 1941 
in the offi but ti a | Minneapolis wae eee 8,600 4,950 
are ming, but continuous rains as the philadelphia .. 400 180 ”... ila 
ae harvesting season progressed made for a Milwaukee .... 60 > 8,630 = 3,089 
ries lot of high moisture, sprouted grain. a Restietn, Ctemeue one Gee 
Nev y 
ger evertheless on the average, the 1941 Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
ase crop showed better color and was more at principal primary points for the week 
<t itabl nape ending Feb. 21, in thousand bushels, with 
suitable for milling purposes than the comparisons: 
yi whi . » Receipts Shipments Stocks 
v 
ued ery poor 1940 crop, which was badly 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
rle- bleached and infected with fungus 0 aaa +. = 2 a e Agee 
. UlUEN ..eeuee ‘ < © 
Hion growths. According to trade reports, the *50,000 bus deducted for fire loss. 
soal <> 
pon CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
olid The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat gruund and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for November are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
- to are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
P For December, 1941, 966 companies report 1,095 mills, of which 71, with daily capacity 


e is of 25,444 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,095 mills which reported detailed production data at the 

< biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,059 accounted for 105,430,099 pbls of the total wheat 

tion flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

tion The wheat ground averaged 274.1’ lbs per bbl of flour in December, 274.3 in November, 
273.9 in October, 273.3 in September, 273.2 in August, 273.3 in July, 272.4 in June, 272.5 in 

ma- May, 272.6 in April, 272.4 in March, 272.2 in February, and 272.2 in January, 1941. 


fe The offal reported amounted to 78.9 lbs per bbl of flour in December, 79.1 in November, 
79.1 in October, 78.6 in September, 78.5 in August, 78.8 in July, 78.2 in June, 78.6 in May, 
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PRIVATE SALE!! 


Modern Plant: Land, Buildings, 
Machinery and Equipment 
of 


STANDARD CEREALS, Inc. 
Gent and 18th Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The area of main manufacturing 
buildings is approximately 156,800 
square feet; land area approximately 
7 acres, serviced by a Belt Line Rail- 
road—3 switch tracks; entire property 
fenced. 

All main buildings are of finest con- 
struction throughout, being of brick 
and reinforced concrete. 

The plant was designed and equipped 
throughout by Allis-Chalmers and rep- 
resents what is considered one of the 
most complete and modern plants, 
which can be used for various types 
of manufacturing. 

Plant can be inspected daily—watch- 
man on premises. 

Offers accepted on land, buildings, 
machinery and equipment, subject to 
confirmation by the OWNERS. 

Financing may be had, subject to 
acceptance and approval of the OWN- 
ERS, but limited to not more than 50% 
of the purchase price. 

Detailed circular, listing machinery 
and equipment, mailed upon request. 


Address all inquiries to 


GUS ROSEN, Liquidator 


—Main 1861— 
MBC Building Cleveland, Ohio 








WANT ADS 


























A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 











Name 
IONE ccnemminnnns 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year... $2.00 Three Years..... $5.00 








PROMPT". ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, §$1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v ¥ 





HELP WANTED 
v 


BROKERS!! 


Aggressive Spring Wheat Mill wants 
brokers covering Pennsylvania and 
Central States. Reply, No. 5472, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE SPRING 
wheat and rye mill; prefer married man, 
not over 40. Give complete information 
as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 5464, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHEMIST WITH BAKING EXPERIENCE 
desired by large milling concern to do 
experimental baking in newly expanded 
laboratory that is most modernly and 
completely equipped. Address 5476, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED BY FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
—Warehouse foreman; must be capable 
of handling men. Give references, experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. This job 
offers good opportunity for capable man. 
Address 5446, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
WANTED—POSITION AS PRODUCTION 


manager; have had laboratory and opera- 
tive milling experience and understand 














commercial feed mixing. -Address 6453, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


IS THERE AN OPENING IN YOUR PLANT 
for a young and capable superintendent? 
Now employed; have operated both hard 
and soft wheat plants; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 5454, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
. v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















SEMOLINA ACCOUNT WANTED 


WANTED—Semolina account for Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, by successful Broker, with wide 
acquaintance among buyers. Excellent 
opportunity for increased sales. Ad- 
dress 5477, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn: 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








for 78.5 in April, 78.3 in March, 78.1 in February, and 78.3 in January, 1941. 

. -———Production——__, Daily Per ct. of 
all Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
rac- 1941— reporting ground, bus bls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
. December «+. 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 
ance November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 
: arn 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 
ition September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
> rer 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 
—_ Breccebee 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 
| PRESS 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 
BEES 2 ose c0es 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 
FIT mt P+ sae ie 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 
f re covbaes 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
0 Joreery wbare 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
7,000 enuary ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 

1941. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 772 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
‘ Per ct. 
paid Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
a -——Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
tion. Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
cele- 1941— ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
7 ee ee 40,503,095 8,877,582 697,600,024 537,295 273.7 78.6 63.5 
hard evember ....... 35,906,691 7,864,394 619,785,273 534,310 273.9 78.8 61.3 
pe Ma ¢édbevess 42,426,119 9,305,958 732,626,262 537,650 273.5 78.7 64.1 
1 A. Atember eosdeve 41,449,076 9,112,127 712,718,072 537,560 272.9 78.2 67.8 
dale me ccekvoudwe 37,405,665 8,226,402 642,932,798 538,790 272.8 78.2 58.7 
y ; a ee + 38,925,725 8,556,366 672,051,893 538,701 273.0 78.5 61.1 
une 37,116,491 8,188,294 637,814,947 540,376 272.0 77.9 60.6 
37,524,996 8,272,371 647,239,312 543,451 272.2 78.2 58.5 
jends 39,286,720 8,657,664 677,479,346 543,307 272.3 78.3 61.3 
this 38,218,533 8,427,751 657,486,771 543,512 272.1 78.0 59.6 
’ 35,109,843 7,750,006 602,980,701 543,717 271.8 77.8 62.0 
1 $1, 38,405,922 8,477,310 661,134,090 547,352 271.8 78.0 59.6 
Jan bbls) nee mills produced 102,126,085 bbis of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
P ), 8s shown by the preliminary report of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, and 
10,000 accounted for 95.6% of the wheat flour reported for December, 1941 (9,283,069 bbls). During 





December, 1941, 48 mills with capacity of 21,819 bbls were idle. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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LA GRANGE 
LOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 





























VEE 
OLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT C 


Established 1901 


2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 21, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000's omitted throughout): 














RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
a 236 106 1,564 260 123 
Ae ee 660 171 4 58 
Indianapolis .. — 91 499 104 13 
Kansas City .. a 579 1,134 58 a 
Milwaukee ... 21 15 427 11 89 
Minneapolis .. -. 1,640 361 434 145 
TE. necsess * 178 720 100 — 
i eee 48 73 «6915 30 20 
Sioux City .... ee 30 59 28 5 
St. Joseph .... Pe 66 182 186 o* 
ee SD 66200 143 194 731 46 «187 
Wiehtte ..ccce ‘a 374 4 oe 
WED sinc 448 4,006 6,763 1,261 640 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 29 160 20 24 19 
a ree 18 es +s 
New York .... 140 33 6 7 
New Orleans .. 21 12 45 12 
Philadelphia . 38 10 2 
WE 66 sas 246 8 *215 71 45 i9 
Grand totals. 694 4,221 6,834 1,306 659 
Last week .... 710 4,571 8,535 1,381 511 
Last year ..... 534 2,372 2,663 800 123 
*192,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 112 229 1,164 371 46 
a Pee aT 502 7 228 126 
Indianapolis .. oe 12 256 144 
Kansas City .. 107 490 413 38 oe 
Milwaukee ... 7 71 24 58 

















Minneapolis .. 151 1,003 377 484 153 
aa Te 116 697 128 es 
POGGEE sevccecs 52 92 489 20 ° 
Sioux City .... ae “s 149 4 ee 
St. Joseph .... os 81 146 37 ee 
St. BOGS «200. 129 176 258 54 22 
ee re 147 on * ee 
BOOEME ic vce 558 2,848 4,027 1,532 413 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... om 50 
New York .... aa 626 
ED ices vs hie *676 

















Grand totals. 558 3,524 4,027 1,532 413 
Last week .... 513 3,241 4,342 1,481 328 
Last year .... 449 2,601 1,444 798 242 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 
made for duplication. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 20, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minalis .....35. 120,681 685 1,916 3,796 
Private terminals 1 ne 45 10 
Winter storage— 

pS ee 1,726 

0). ee 122,409 685 1,962 3,806 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,111 oh 132 55 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








VHOOE ssccevese 17,616 oe 56 48 
Churchiig ...ceecs 2,617 
WOOO. .6cccvecse 1,031 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 
MOE ektccnne 162,990 685 2,150 3,909 
FORE BOP iccceve 128,168 1,443 1,767 1,147 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,305 58 524 178 
Pacific seaboard.. 44 an 16 5 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
THGNNS 62 ccewce 7 oe 8 25 








rl eee 3,355 58 548 209 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur— 

_, SPREE Ere 319 3 312 247 
Int. public and - 

semi-public ele- 





VOLES 2c csccse 6 oe 2 1 
Pacific seaboard.. 24 eo 4 3 
SOO ks bcewes 349 3 318 251 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..145,634 1,455 12,425 15,584 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,742 ee 237 90 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VORODER  cccsiesée 376 141 85 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..105,021 1,418 13,199 12,901 
Pacific seaboard... 1,137 ee 125 55 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VREOTS vevscces 2,712 1 80 35 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 23, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 

open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 

4 700 


February .. 1,275 100 oe 
March .... 7,450 5,600 700 3,475 1,400 
ME asses 5,900 4,500 600 3,300 700 
Aree 3,325 2,800 400 5,800 650 
SERB cccces 5,200 1,500 -. 6,350 500 
SEF ccsvcs 10 ee 100 os 








Totals ..23,250 14,500 1,700 19,725 3,250 
*Del. in Chicago. 





Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 


For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 


finer tex- 


ture, try 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 





“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL C0. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





¢ 





SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 


—— 





— 





‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pate»t 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





— 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


OE 














INDUSTRIAL CHEM 

Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES | 


31 North State St. Chicago, ! 
ena 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


Sylvester Graham 

















Farco Mitt Company 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 





a 





THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








== 





=, 


Stands for 
y Vj Quality ano 






























(Continued from page 7.) 
York. I 
The torrent of truth poured upon me and 


in New heard and trembled. 
made me a thorough convert.” 

Although Dr. Alcott had declared that, 
“physiological reform is peculiarly suited 
to raise man from a state of sensual deg- 
radation,” the public soon began to tire 
So Mr. 
Graham retired to Northampton, Mass., 


of Mr. Graham and his reforms. 
where he died in 1851 at the compara- 
tively early age of 57. He had promised 
his followers a century of healthful ex- 
istence on his peculiar system of diet, 
but proved to be a poor example of its 
efficacy. 
of the death of this ardent advocate of 
roughage in the diet was an intestinal 
obstruction. 


It has been stated that the cause 


Persons interested in more complete 
facts about the life of this famous char- 
latan will find them in interesting articles 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view for September, 1931, and in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Medicine (Johns Hopkins University) 
for October, 1937. 

Modern white is far different 
from the product which was so consist- 


bread 
ently abused by Mr. Graham a century 
ago. Like many other foods, much of the 
bread of that period was often adul- 
terated. It 
and water, leavened with home-grown 


consisted mainly of flour 
yeasts of uncertain quality, and spiked 
with alum and other chemicals. Com- 
mercial yeast in pure form and uniform 
quality did not appear until 1868. 

Today’s white bread is a highly sup- 
plemented food which is as nourishing 
as it is palatable and pleasing in appear- 
ance. While wheat flour is, of course, the 
basis of the modern staff of life, one 
third of the loaf is comprised of such 
added ingredients as milk solids, pure 
yeast, shortening, sugar, salt, malt and 
malt sometimes butter, 
raisins. The easily 
digestible bread of this type is not only 
an economical source of food energy, but 
is a good source of body building pro- 
teins, food minerals 
such as calcium and phosphorus. 


extract, and 
honey, eggs and 


and of necessary 


Since March, 1941, white breads in this 
country been enriched with 
vitamins and minerals natural to whole 
wheat. Such a modern loaf is, therefore, 
valuable in the diet for its added content 
of thiamin (vitamin B,), riboflavin (vita- 
min B,) and nicotinic acid (another vita- 
min of the vitamin B complex), as well 
as for its increased 


also have 


content of blood- 
building iron. 

So, if Mr. Graham were alive and 
flourishing today, he would have to find 
another crusade to satisfy his megalo- 
mania. Despite the tradition of his cen- 
tury-old movement, still carried on by 
some of his zealous disciples, the aver- 
age consumer has never been keen about 
whole wheat bread as a steady diet. He 
eats it occasionally, to his advantage, but 
98% of the bread consumed is the popu- 
lar white variety. It always has been 
so, and probably always will be, espe- 
cially since our white breads are now 
virtually equivalent in nutritive prop- 
erties to 100% whole wheat. The bakers 
and millers, by enriching bread and flour, 
have succeeded in accomplishing what 
Mr. Graham tried so vociferously but 
failed so dismally to do. 
























The Montana Flour Mills Com- 
pany started milling this flour al- 
most a generation ago before the 
remarkable bread-making qual- 
ities of Montana high protein 
wheat had been discovered. 


In the intervening years we have 
devoted constant study, ade- 
quate laboratory research, and 
the best of mechanical equip- 


Pr ee 8 





GENERAL- OFFICES: 


GREAT 


) me 


Ve 


/MATIONAL . > 
pron 


MONTANA 





ment to the ideal of reflecting in 
JUDITH FLOUR the utmost of the 
bread-making qualities present 
in the wheat from which it de- 
rives. 


It is a proper assumption that the 
measure of quality in the finished 
product rests squarely upon the 
quality of the raw product from 
which it is processed. 


SAN 
sN\ 


i \\i 








FALLS, 


MONTANA 


Montana Hew Wl; Company 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


FLO 


UR 


eS 


KANSAS’ 
FLO 
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FAMOUS 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


ST. JOHN, N. B., 
FORT WILLIAM, 
MOOSE JAW, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 


EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














Robin ‘:: Hood 
FLOUR 
From the wieiiialibans 


” ™4,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
ie) of the World 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 






















Sd + 
| Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 1's 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


















Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 








CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNEPEG ee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


yy 




















—— Isl 


D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” | 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
















i 














Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 
Office— 





Toronto, 


) Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


| tt 
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PURITY 


Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 


Weeaposcalecares 
we PION EDC BIOS) 


THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ve. Peer 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., imitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


BATTLE 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 



















COTTON 


A 


wre B Tt) 


IN CANADA . 








; 
c. 





‘\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo >= 


~ JUTE - 


~ 


COTTON 


4 


_\ 
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GREAT 





STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 

Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ~ EXPORT OFFICES: 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











aN GRAIN 
to World Wiarkets 


GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 


SINCE 1857 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 


"JAMES RICHARDSON £ SONS | 





















































WOODS ManueacfoninG CO.LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
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Oklahoma Millers Aid Promotion 
of High Quality Wheat Varieties 


SrmiwateR, Oxra.—Several millers in 
Oklahoma have been actively improving 
the quality of wheat in their respective 
territories, according to a recent re- 
lease by Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Two prominent examples of the part a 
miller can play in increasing the acre- 
age of recommended high quality varie- 
ties have been exhibited in Oklahoma by 
Owen Wimberly, manager of the Okeene 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and J. S. Ezell, 
manager of the Burrus Mill and Ele- 
yvator at Kingfisher. 

Mr. Wimberly began helping farmers 
secure good seed wheat a number of 
years ago. In 1938, with the establish- 
ment of the Oklahoma Farm Wheat Im- 
provement Program, a farmers’ test plot 
following the system of the Canadian 
crop testing plan was established. Each 
vear since 1938, between 4,000 and 5,000 
bus of certified and improved farm seed 
of Turkey and Tenmarq varieties have 
been «distributed to farmers at cost. 
Testiny plots were planted in 1939 and 
1940, but drouth in 1939 and wet weather 
in 1940 damaged the wheat so badly that 
no field days were held. This year, two 
test plots have been planted to insure a 
demonstration. The mill distributed 4,- 
186 bus of superior seed wheat this year, 
including 300 bus of registered Tenmarg. 

Much of the credit for improvement 
around Okeene and in Blaine County 
in general should go to Floyd Dowell, 
county agent, who has spent consider- 
able time on wheat improvement. On 
Sept. 3, 1941, the first Okeene Whea-esta 
(wheat fiesta) was held, receiving nation- 
wide publicity. Mr. Dowell and Edgar 
Ellis, president of the Okeene Chamber 
of Commerce and sales manager of the 
mill, were responsible for its success. 
The Okeene territory approximates 80% 
Tenmarq and Turkey planted this fall, 
and the mill enjoys a widespread de- 
mand for its flour. 

Kingfisher County launched its broad 
wheat improvement campaign in the fall 
of 1940. Six thousand bushels of certi- 
fied Turkey and Tenmarq were planted 
in the county in 252 plots. Three farms 
were also rented and planted to certified 
seed. The 6,000 harvested from 
these farms were distributed as superior 
seed last fall to many farmers whose 
average yield was below 5 
of continued wet weather during the 
harvesting period. A number of plots of 
certified Tenmarq have been planted for 


bus 


bus because 


yield determinations and for demonstra- 
tions this year. Sufficient seed from the 
original Tenmarg plot in Kansas was ob- 
tained to plant 20 acres. The King- 
fisher Free Press, on Sept. 8, carried a 
full page in color stressing the impor- 
tance of quality seed wheat. Mr. Ezell 
has worked closely with L. J. Cunning- 
ham, Kingfisher county agent. 

Other mills in Oklahoma distributing 
Superior seed, including certified and 
high grade farm wheat, are Dobry Flour 
Mills, Yukon; Ada (Okla.) Milling Co; 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co; Stillwater 
(Okla. ) Milling Co; Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills. Together, these mills put out ap- 
Proximately 34,000 bus of seed wheat. 

“Farmers need help in securing good 
seed wheat at a minimum of expense,” 
Smith, of Oklahoma A. & M. 


College, commented on the plan. “These 
mills are doing their part to get the seed 
in their respective territories. In years 
to come, they will be repaid \10 times 
over in finding a ready market for their 
flour. Such varieties as Chiefkan and 
Red Chief, which yield well but are of 
inferior baking quality, offer a_ real 
menace to the Southwest’s future flour 
markets. Concerted efforts on the part 
of millers, grain buyers and improve- 
ment agencies in general are necessary 
to bring home to the farmer the fact 
that and 
the variety he produces can_ seriously 
affect the quality of the product pro- 
duced from his crop.” 


his wheat is made into flour 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Is Important 
Food Import in 
Guatemala 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on the 
market for foodstuffs in Guatemala which 
appeared recently in a Dominion govern- 
ment publication it is stated that flour 
is one of the most important imports. 
Total consumption of imported and do- 
mestic wheat flour in 1940 was 233,171 
quintals (amounting in value to 1,057,931 
quetzales) as against 218,453 (1,070,801 
Although there is a_ local 
milling industry, imports of flour are 
large, coming chiefly from the United 
States. Of total imports in 1940 valued 
at 367,671 quetzales, the United States is 
credited with 350,796 quetzales and Can- 
ada with 16,875 quetzales. 


quetzales). 


According to an official order, 25% of 
the wheat used in the Guatemalan baking 
industry must 
Domestic wheat is of poor quality, while 


be of local production. 


on the other hand imported flour is gen- 
erally of high quality. All grades of 
Two thirds of the 
imports are sold in Guatemala City, the 
principal buyers being importers and the 
larger bakeries. Many brands are offered 
for sale. 


flour are in demand. 


In the country districts mixing 
is still done by hand and these bakers 
like soft wheat because it is 
work. 


easier to 


Exporters of flour to Guatemala are 
obliged to find means of avoiding bank- 
ing collection charges as these would 
make it too dear for the market. Flour 
exporters who have their own offices in 
Guatemala send their documents to these 
offices which for the 
The procedure rec- 
ommended is for a mill to send the docu- 
ments direct to its agent who hands them 


make no charge 


collection of funds. 


over to the purchasers against a check 
on New York funds. 

Flour for shipment to Guatemala must 
be packed in 501/,-lb drill bags, three of 
these being enclosed in one jute sack. 
The commission usually granted an agent 
is 20c bbl, without cables. If the agent 
is reliable it is not necessary for the mill 
to insure accounts. 

Canadian flour exported direct from 
Canada has to compete with Canadian 
wheat milled in bond in Buffalo and it is 
reported that Canadian wheat has been 
milled in Texas for sale in Guatemala. 
Canadian flour is well known and liked 
but prices owing to keen competition and 
the variety of brands selling must be held 
down. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNEY 











R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Uable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON C©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B. (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
ees 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
ae 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














ArcHER-DaNteLs-Mipiand Company 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ' 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


























. . MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 








WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 











MILLER 











































BIBLICAL REFERENCE 


A minister, traveling on one of those 
waytrains that stop at every station 
on a side line, was reading his Bible. 

“Find anything about this railroad in 
that book?” asked the conductor as he 
reached for the ticket. 

“Yes,” replied the minister, “in the 
very first chapter it says that the Lord 
made every creeping thing.” 

¥ ¥ 
ELOQUENT 

Hal—Do you think the senator puts 
enough fire into his speech? 

Cal—My opinion is he did not put 
enough of his speech into the fire. 


¥ Y 


THE A. M. P. AGAIN 


The much preoccupied — professor 
walked into the barber shop and sat down 
in a chair next to a woman who was 
having her hair bobbed. 

“Hair cut, please,” ordered the pro- 
fessor. 
said the barber, “but 
would you mind taking your hat off 


first?” 


“Certainly,” 


The customer hurriedly removed his 
hat. “I’m sorry,” he apologized as he 
looked around, “I didn’t know there was 
a lady present.” 

¥ ¥ 
REMEDY 

Lady (to drug store clerk)—My ’us- 
band’s nerves are that bad ’e can’t seem 
to get ahead; ’e’s lost his ambition. Do 
you think it would do any good to give 
im a dose of them aspiring tablets? 

¥ ¥ 
SPACIOUS 

Ned—My, what a skating rink! 

Ted—Yes, it has a seating capacity of 
5,000. 

¥ ¥ 
COOLING 

“Hey, why are your socks on wrong 
side out?” 

“My feet were so hot I turned the hose 
on them!” 

¥ s¥ 
DIALECTICS 

“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a collec- 
tion fo’ de benefit of our worthy pas- 
tah,” brethren. 
“You know he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a 
church down in Mobile, an’ we thought 


exclaimed one of the 


we'd get together an’ give him a little 
momentum !” 
¥ ¥ 
MUSIC CRITIC 
Ben—I'm 
song. 


continually breaking into 
Gladys—You wouldn’t have to break 
in if you get the key. 
¥ ¥ 
PREVUE 
Hubby—If I'm going to be late get- 
ting home tonight, Pll send you a note. 
Wife—Never mind. I found it in your 
pocket last night. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
i) 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CQ. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOUR! 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 





7 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATOKS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














S Kansas City, Kan. 
QSasagagawan as 





= 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trac 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 
—— id 








——— 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Me. 
@(NIAGARAD 
DUST COLLECTORS ay” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO- 
LOCKPO! . 


wd 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORT 








ERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON~—2%, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 


Also at BristoL. SouTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘*CovENTRY,’’ London 


Cable Address: “‘Ppeseenen, ” London 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,”’ London. 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
LONDON, E. C.3 


57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street i 


68 Constitution Street LEIT 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘'ANCHOR,” Belfast 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapo.is, Minn., U.S. A. 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “ 


OTTOMADSEN”’ 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,'’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Samples and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: " 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Rosin," Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: 'PxHitip,’’ Dundee 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
: Yew York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nis G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘‘Mosr” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘FLORMEL,"’ Oslo 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








/ tee Guten & Oo. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ANALYSES 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


FLOUR- 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
60 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 





— 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—- N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. NEW YORK 


New Rectand ¢ Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


|_ oO-en. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








America Fore Biba. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR bonestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Flour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Cite, GEER. cccccccccssccesecccceceses 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
DOG, MAM. occccccccccccccccscccseseseces 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....ccccccccccccccccsces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla..........-. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..ccccccccccccccccccecsecs 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N, Y. ..ccccsscccccceeeses 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
York, N. Y¥. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills we aaa 
City, Kansas 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


New 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., censapem, st. 
Louis, etc, .....++- 
Bernheimer, Harry N., " Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y¥..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. P 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas .cccsssccccccecvesecsesesscce 
Bunge Elevator Corp. "Minneapelis.. 


C 


sence 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOTO ccccccccsccccserccsescssssseces 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VAMcOUVer ..ceeeeeeeceesees 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. ee ecce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okia.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Yocccccccecs 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.........-. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
OFOBON cecccccccccccccscccccvcccecce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
BM. FW. ccccccccccecccsccce ecccccccecce 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M,. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .....ees coos eoecee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas. City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ecccee 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘@ Co., “Lta., ” ‘Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccccccccccces 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


eee eee eee eee) eee eee eer eeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, MO. ccccccccvcces eecccccces cece 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo...........- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.. 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., memaptite, 
TOM, 2c ctieincccccccccccccyeccsece cece 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.. rw 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. .....- ee ecececccccescccces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MINN. ...ccccccccccccccseccessess 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ......cccccccccccscees 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. wccccccccese 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. pecs 


KF Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . ° 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
Coe, Minn, ....cccecee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. ¥ 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, NM. Zecccece 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...... cecccccces 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


eeeee eeeeee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Me. .cccccee ec ccccccccccccccee 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island Olty, BM. FZ. cccccccccccece exec 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], QUO. ccoccccccccccces ecccccccs 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, ..... eccccccccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Me, ccccccccvcccccccccseccevcecs 
yeneral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD, cccccccccccesces eecccccccccceces 
Goodhue Mill Co., "Minneapolis. weebeees 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. — 8, 
Ont, 


Bel- 


seer 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicmme, Th. cccccccccccecccccecccces 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris®Bros, & Co., Ltd., London, ed 
land 


Hart-Bartlett- “Sturtevant Grain Co.. “Ine. 7 
Kaneas Olty, Me. .cccccccccccccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, “Minn.. 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New Zork cccccccce 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
.Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Be, 5666 Esse dwsaseesestecses . 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee es eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. 0., Astico), Wis..cccccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ...... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Mo. 


Parchment 


Inc., Kansas City, 

Kimpton, Ww. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
AUBEFOHIA 2. cccccsccccccsccccece 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 


eee ewer eeeee eeeeee 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
MS 6.0:0:0046606 6005.900046055504605068s 
King Milling Co.. Lowell, Mich.. errr etre Tr 
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Kipp-Kelly, 

Knighton, 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co., 
La. 


Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Samuel, & Sons, 
New Orleans, 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Ciicnme, Th. cc ccccovcccvcceceses 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ccccccccecs eecccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
BER. cocccccccccceccecocce eccccccccs 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
K@nsas ..ccccccccccccccccccssssvcces 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. PTeTTT TTT r 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0... 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway........ssseeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
SOOtTRRG cccccccseccececes eoccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
GOSCIARS cocccvccceessccsssvcescscece 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. .... eecccccccccccece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N, J 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Kansas Sererer er 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ee ‘Kansas City, 
Mo. 


seeeeee 


Clay Center, 


Mid-West Laboratories “Co. * Columbus, 
GOO ccccsedeose ee eeccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
GRIGEBO cccccececccessece eecccccce 


Miner-Hillard auling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 

Pa. eocccccccccce 
Minot Flour Mill Co., "Minot, N. Diwccose 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

Clty, Mie. ccccccccccce eccccccccccces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., ‘Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... eeccee eocccce 
Moundridge Milling Co., he Moundridge, 

Kansas ......++. eecccccce eecccccccee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. ccccccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
DO, MED, ccccccvesenecccccecsccssooes 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TEARGRR cccccrccccecscececcecceceseos 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas Seeoeeccccecs 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co. . New Ulm, 
Minn, eC ecccccsccsceccece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ... cece 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........seee0: 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .-Cover 


eeeeee 


eeeeee seer 


eee eee sere ee i eseee 


eee eee eenes 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 

Old Fashioned 
Minn, 


Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas eecccecccece eecces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, Tererrer errr ey eee 
Pearlstone, H. s., New York, N. Y.. 


eeeeee 


Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark......... ee 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago.........- eee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll...... eee 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...........6. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg. 
Wat, coccccccccccscvcce 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


St. Joseph, 


See eee we eee eee eeeeses 


Quaker Oats Company, 
Mo. 


eeeeeee 
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R™ Rapid River i Co., Rapid City, 
. D. 


Red River Milling *Co., Fergus Falls, 
Mimm, ..ccccccccccccces COSC eeoecccese 

Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., Mil- 
WOukee, Wis. .cccccccccccccccccces 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ......«..- eecccccccccess 
Richmond Mfg. Co., ‘Lockport, BM. ¥..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask, ....... OCS N9O08506 CoH 0000 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
GOED, TIRMNRE cc ccccevecsteceocccc 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.. 
Russell, 


eeeeeeeeee 


D. T., & Baird, rant Glasgow, 
Scotland ....... ee ° 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. co 
Minn. ........ eoccccccccces 

Russell Milling Co., “Russell, Kansas. . 


acento lis, 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
BU, 60506608 s00640 0000006800 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., Mont- 
Me SD. hoc cdscdectececccecccss 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
MS, 6 000640065460660060006000 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, I!!.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
MONEE Baudet G5as 008090600500. 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kan as 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, heron Sheridan, 
MIE #6646066454005 000600 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, 'N. J. TTT TtTe 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Il)... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. SOCREHSSe 0+ 080 
—, Sewing Machine Co., New York, 


Cloud, 


eee eeeeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 


i ME, 4k b 0010465 5%6060000 


Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
England ........ eeccccccccccccecces 


Spillers, Ltd., London, England... 
Spindler, L. G., New YWerk..e.c- 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.. 
Superior Separator Co., 

Minn, ..... TITTITILIL ITT TTT TT TTT 
BWIE GB Ob., GRIGRSO ccccccccccesseccces 


Minneapolis, 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Tork, NM. FY. . eecccece 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
NT, DUNN o.506605:406006600000 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City....... 
a a Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


on. ‘State Milling Co., Rapid City, s. D.. 
"= City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


TM. cececcesccscees 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 

Mo., and Chicago, Ill, .........++ 
Caen Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BM, ccccccccccccecceccecccoceececce 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 


EOUle, BED, ceccccccccccscccees: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneap: oils 
wit... ere 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Bi... 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 

CUO, (UM Sad keceedseccesenceoecsce 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. eccccece 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling “Co. .» McPhers 
Kansas 


Wallace & Tiernan pe vet Newark, 
Ne. Je ccccccce eccccces COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co., Great Bend, 
MRORGRR ccccccccesece wccccccccceesse? 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling &. -» The 
POP. IEEE 9 04:8 606 6405666.c0000008 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, "geotland 
bet yy, Higgins ee Co., Grand Rap- 
8, SSOCOC RS COCOreCe 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Ch \- 
GORGE, TH. cccccsecccccescsecees 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lt d. 
Toronto, Ont. ..ccccccccccccsesesss** 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo......... bO6ebGec 08 
White & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., ‘Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ecccccecee 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...---- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio... 
watts Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


errr 


eeeee eeeeerre 


Wisconsin Milling Co. = Menomonie, a 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. - 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... . 


zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illimoia ....seeeceeeeerrs’** 
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.« WHY DOES CLARITY INCREASE 


witH A REDUCTION 












Finely Divided NOVADELOX 
Puts Your Flour in the Clear 


As the tiny dots that make up a printed illus- 
tration are reduced in size, the clarity of the 
object illustrated is increased. This is true be- 
cause on dots above a certain size, our eyes 
have a tendency to focus on individual points, 
instead of on the overall pattern they form. 
The finer particles of Novadelox have a 
similar effect on the clarity and whiteness of 


your flour, but here 





the effect is chemical 





rather than optical. 


Because the action of 


a whitening agent is most effective at or close 
to the contact surfaces with the particules of 
flour, extra fineness means a faster, more effi- 
cient reaction. Twenty-four hours after you 


use Novadelox, the reaction is complete. 


Novadelox is scientifically compounded to 
give your flour the color and brilliance that 
meet the standard of critical buyers. It allows 
you greater latitude in blending wheats and 
saves on processing time. For more facts about 
it, write for free booklet “Bleach by the Clock, 
Not by the Calendar.” NA-76 








: IN SIZE? 








('VE BEEN READING ABOUT THIS ‘HIDDEN HUNGER’... 














HOW YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN CAN HELP 


BRING NUTRITION HOME 


Your Customers 
ave talking Nutrition! 


RST On ing TER eee 
aE TA a Sa BSE acai a Re AO 


M 


Tell your customers ‘‘where to 
buy it, and why” with this col- 
orful merchandising campaign 
for both Whole Wheat and 
Wheaten breads. 


m \* 


| 


\ 


\\ | 


7 Pee Se eae AR er ee ee ara 
aren Sales ia ial oh ete E Sa tors me 





® No longer is ‘‘Nutrition’’ just a three-syl- 
lable dictionary word. Countrywide publicity 


‘ 


has made “‘nutrition”’, ‘“‘enrichment”’ and 
‘hidden hunger”’ the table-talk of a nation, of 
your customers. 

And in all this flood of emphasis on nutri- 
tion, there’s one thing you ought not to miss: 
scientists, experts, everyone these days is rec- 
ommending whole wheat products . . . be- 
cause they contain all the beneficial nutrients 
of the natural grain. This advice is being 
broadcast from coast-to-coast, via radio, news- 
papers, magazines. And America is listening! 
Here’s Your Cue! There’s a big potential 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


specialty market for whole: wheat in your 
district! And now your General Mills man 
offers a grand merchandising campaign to help 
make this market your own—1Jn addition to 
your primary white bread volume. Colorful, 
educational selling materials to help you build 
a flourishing new sales volume on Whole 
Wheat and Wheaten breads. 

Have your General Mills man show you 
this valuable campaign next time he calls and 
show you his complete line of top-quality 
whole wheat flours. Then tie up :your whole 
wheat or wheaten brands to the national nu- 


trition campaign . . . for sales sake! 


Full-color posters and 
display cards that get 
attention and se//. 


' 


Three catchy, convincing 
news ads for Whole Wheat, 
three for Wheaten bread. 


S&S 
S= 


a 
Interesting folders for Nhol 
your customers. They 
do a real sales job on 
whole wheat or wheaten 
breads; include helpful 
recipes for bread uses. 
ENERAL MILLE May reg 
fas 


including a complete 
line of quality Whole 
Wheat Flours for every 
baking need. 





PRODUCTS CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 








